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“We have found it decidedly the ablest pro- | ple of color, and such others as individual human- 


duction of hi oa - 13 ~ + fheges . 
wade, call bbcneutigcar, boldness, the magni- | ity or State legislation may emancipate, be the 


; of his charges against the | best scheme for effecting the abovirsentioned 
Society are truly astounding. But the variety, | objects. Stbpnes ore in to admit (which we 
the weight, the fullness and explicitness of the do not) that the abuse cast by Mr. Gerfison upon 
testimony he brings to sustain these charges, and | the citizens.of the South, was deserved ; that all 
brings, too, from the official documents, the an-| his doctrines, in regard to human tights, were 
nual reports, the public speeches, and the regular | just ; that his statements concerning the evils aud 
publications of the Society itself, and its principal | dangers of slavery were correct ; sucti udinission 
supporters—these are the characteristics of the | would do little or nothing towards ‘deriding the 
work which rendered it, to our minds, truly per- | question, whether the Colonization Society be 

plexing and appalling. We will not say that his| on the whole, a benevolent and beneficent In- 
charges are substantially sustained, bat, with our | stitution. We must judge of its benevolence, 
present light on the subject, we do need some as-| by the character of those, generally, who support 
sistance to find evidence that they are not so.—| it—of its beneficence, by its effects. There is, 
Hitherto, we have favored the operations of the | we venture to affirm, no honest man, who is well 
Society, both in our columns and by contribution. | acquainted with the facts in the case, who can 
We confess ourselves brought to a stand—before | doubt that the Colonization Society is sustained, 
we go backward or forward, we must have more | almost exclusively, by the genuine friends of the 
light. We commend to others, the same course. | colored people, both the bond and thefree. And 
Truth can be found, and must be found, and | we assert, also,that with the exception of a very 
followed. To all the patrons of the Society, and | few such abolitionists as Mr. Garrisen, the ene- 
especially to all Ministers and Editors, we must| mies of the Society are exclusively @ be found 
say, yon ought certainly to read and ponder this| among the advocates of perpetual glavery. It 
little work of Mr. Garrison. If he is correct, we | seems somewhat strange, that the advocates of 
have been going wrong. It is our duty to exam-| perpetual slavery (and we believe they are few) 
ine. ‘To the leading members of the Colonization 
Society, we would look for information, and for 
their grounds of defence against the charges of 
Mr. Garrison. They are too weighty in them- 
selves, and to say the least, too plausibly sus- 
tained, to render silence either safe or proper. 
Several ministers and editors of discrimination and 
integrity have openly espoused the opinions of| There are several aspects in which ear Institu- 
Mr. Garrison, already. Others, with ourselves, | tion must be viewed, would we judge correctly 
are im suspense, and looking for some answer to | whether it be beneficent in its effeets. And first, 
Mr. Garrison. Nothing of the kind has yet ap- | it is obvious that the Society confers the highest 
peared. For ourselves, we shall be extremely | benefits which'it is possible for any society to 
glad to see his book fairly met, and refuted, and | confer, upon the free people of coler who emi 
the Society vindicated. Our own columns are grate to Liberia. ‘Their circumstances are im- 
offered to the friends of the Colonization Society, proved, their characters elevated, their powers 
to any practicable extent, for that purpose. We | developed, their enterprise and invenfien cherish- 
would ‘ prove all things, and hold fast that which | ed, their hopes raised, and their usefalness im- 
is good.’ ’ | mensely increased. For proof of the truth of 
| these assertions, we appeal to the testimony of 
many disinterested persons, who have yisited Li- 
beria, and to that of many of the respeetable and 
' pious colonists. “And what rational man can 
, douht that Africa will derive inestinable blessings 
from the establishment of enlight##¢d and onrts- 
tian colonies on her shores ? 


stitution, which, according to Mr. Garrison, is 
contributing essentially to the stability and _per- 
manency of their favourite system. Are they not 
in circumstances as favorable as Mr. Garrison, for 
judging correctly of the moral influence of the 
Society ? 





Now, we wish the writer of the preceding re- 
marks to understand, that the only reason why 
we have not before taken due notice of this pro- 
duction of Mr. Garrison, has been our incessant 
occupation with things that we considered of more 
immediate importance. Nor have we time or | 
space now to make full reply to the various ob- | 


at the South, should be making war #pon an In- | 


so eloquently, against the Society, by Mr. Garri- 
son. But we have no apprehension, either that 
the worthy editor of the Genius of ‘Temperance, 
or any other enlightened and impartial man, will 
stand forth in hostility to the Society, if he will 


have already been published in its defence. We 
especially invite those who entertain doubts as to 
the character of our Institution, to examine a 
* Review of Pinckney’s Address,’ in this work 
for January, 1830 ; an article on ‘ SouthCarolina 


jections, urged so zealously, and in some p2rts, | 


peruse, with due reflection, certain articles which | '00 84 


In regard to the moral influence of ‘the Society 
upon the condition and prospects of the slave 
population, it could easily be shown from testi- 
Muony not to be questioned, that it has been great- 
er, and far more beneficial than all other causes 
affecting them, in existence ; that, in instances 
erous to mention, it has prodaced the vol- 
untary manumission of slaves ; that, in many more 
instances, it has produced the purpose of emanci- 
pation, at*no remote period, and that throughout 
the whole Southern country, it is awakening 
thought and inquiry concerning the best practica- 
ble modes of relieving and improving the whole 
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From the African Repository for Nov. 


GARRISON’S THOUGHTS ON AFRICAN 


COLONIZATION. 


Mr, Garri 
the above ti 


¢ Editor of the Genius 


Y respectable paper 
. €s among others, 


son has published a large book, with 
tle, against the Colonization Society. 
of Temperance, a high- 
published in New-York, 
the following remarks upon 


Opinions,’ in the Number for September, 1830 ; lati 
and one on the ‘ Character and Influence of the | colored population. 8 ig ae 
Society,” in that for September, 1831: also the | But while ake Catone rogers: | is gens 
reply made in the last Report of the Society (the vouring to combine, and lit ody, and ren yf ‘ 
Fifteenth), to sundry objections which have been | ficient the humane dnd re rman aae ° the 
made to it. .We refer to these articles, rather) whole country, towards our colored population, 
than to many other very able expositions of the and to carry into effect the only Soom echeme 
principles and views of our Institution, simply be- | by which this mee sage ae ae ss ore re a 
cause we think them peculiarly to bear upon the | tensively productive 0 ong? me ornes st . 
objections which men of Mr. Garrison’s tempera- | t0 this population, nee gt gs one viliBe 
ment frequently urge against the Society. Mr. | #5 4% reformer—reproac rd ere aad eas Pits oed 
Garrison’s objections to the Colonization Society | the South——stigmatizes the , olonization Society 
are—‘ that it is not hostile to slavery '—that it, 88 4 mighty engine of cruelty a ang ses BY 
‘ apologizes for slavery and slaveholders ’——that | finds fault with our “aes a oe ae mg 
it ‘recognises slaves as property ’—that it ‘in- | 8Y> the churches, the come nich og ope — 
creases the value of slaves ’—that it is ‘the ene-| all because we do not say, that “ay as sy oe 
my of immediate abolition ’"—that it is ‘ nourish- | which has grown with or a thang eae - 
ed by fear and selfishness *__that it ‘aims at the ened with our strength ’ es He ~e oe ae ont 
utter expulsion of the free blacks ’—that it is the before we’ had orate f fi 8 ‘2 few eropter 
‘ disparager of the free blacks ’—that it ‘ prevents | with the whole prawns, ae ’ ped “$ hi red 
the instruction of the blacks in this country ’—| been fortified by time, and prejudice, and haoit 


, : . an be, and ought to be entirely, and 
‘ ads-the na- | and law, can be, an 2g ly, 
rant oe { ergy As et aa | completely, and instantaneously demolished.—— 


tion.’ : " at avail all his notes of alarm, his ali- 
In regard to the mode in which the author of And what rareeadoe: Sey heaaeiie Sow What great 


. Hits fico 
the Thoughts attenspts to sustain these objections, fied and ste 3 Raper TB py 7A 
we observe only that it is much like that by which moral changes i wipe vi Sige ee 
we might make it appear, by his own writings, | produce in the South? | Is = me re Iii 
that ‘the slaves, as a body, are too kindly treat-| 4% dangerous to the a! ese de ee anaes 
ed ;’* that ‘ every kidnapper is a true philanthro- | to scatter the firebrands ‘t war “ ea as “oe: 
pist ;’+ that ‘ the system of slavery is constantly | access has he there ~ a es — saaean 
devcloping new excellencies ; it is now, we per- | what influence Pare . eo wees ee re 
ceive, the protector of virtue, the enemy ws vice, pa Sts t sp img s, 
rifier of the soul.” Now could any | z : 
phy apa unfair, than for us to take the > It is not improbable that some of our A 
bove sentences from Mr. Garrison’s book, and | friends may turn from the —— ~~ — 
maintain that they exhibit his opinions? Yet of | scheme of the Society, to nag ta usive vse 
euch unfairness has Mr. Garrison, in many instan- | blazing lights of Mr. Garrison. r e : - = 
ces, been guilty. He appears to have examined | apprehension, voi a Sy - br hjee con 
most of the publications of the Society, not to as- | supposing the strength o ee re ne _—_ - 
certain the opinions of its Managers, as exrpress- |. to be weakened 5 how will that has _ nd NM nge 
ed in their Reports, and in the writings of | which Mr. Garrison —, to eo er on 
their authorized Agents, but to cite against our particularly, should ne $a we ’ ein a 
Institution, every sentence and paragraph in the triend of goers pe a * mg a ie a “er 
numerous speeches and compositions of its friends, | enemy to any and all abolition a e ; 
which, taken separately, or in their proper con- 
nection, could he deemed objectionable, and which 
have, in many cases, been inserted in the Reposi- 
tory, not because entirely approved, but because 
of the general correctness of the views of their 
authors. We believe that by the same process, 
we could exhibit Mr. Garrison and his opinions in 
no enviablelight ; but the work is not to our 
We believe all good men in the United States 
agree that the condition of our colored population 
is a miserable one, and that iminediate efforts are 
required for their relief and improvement. The 
great question, then, for every Christian to settle, 
is, whether the scheme of colonizing in Africa or 
elsewhere, with their own consent, the free peo- 


* Thoughts, page 67. + Page 92. 


South is indispensable to the accomplishment of 
any measares of benefit to the great mass of our 
colored population? Does he not see, that by 
the constitution and laws of the land, and by the 
circumstances of the case, the co-operation of the 
South is necessary for effecting any sach mea- 
aures? And is the opinion of the good and vir- 
tuous citizens of the South, whose interests, most 
ical rage measures, not to be regarded ? 
Are those who are as apoerst of giving ily » 
ate system which oppresses them, 
~ saan New-England, to be told that the 
system must be suddenly overthrown, though the 
interests of all parties should perish in one con 
mon ruin? We maintain that masters have rights 
as well as slaves ; but that neither has the right 











Does Mr. Garrison forget that the consent of the | 


rests, and those of their posterity, are | 





to expect, that, for the benefit of an individual, 
or a class of individuals, will be sacrificed the 


greuter good of the general welfare. ‘Lhose evils 
in society which have originated in private or 
public wrong-doing, can be, and ought to be rem- 
edied, but so only, that the semedy prove not | 
worse than the disease. ‘There is much ignorance, 
and vice, and misery in the world, which may be 
regarded as the natural vonsequents of the sins of 
former generations, but what pious men feel that 


they can be justly reproached for the mere exis- | 


tence of these evils, or for not annihilating 
them at once ? ‘ 

The principle which is to regulate the conduct 
of man to man in all circumstances, relations and 
countries, and throughout all time, is clearly 
brought to light in the Gospel. It is the golden 


rule, the royal Jaw of Jesus Carist ; but the modes , 
| While Mr. Gurley does not attempt to show 


and actions by which we are to fulfil the obliga- 
tions of this law, are not invariable ; they are 
frequently muditfied by the circumstances, charac- 
| ter and relations which enter into the composition 
of haman society. While, the tendency of this 
principle is to prepare all men for the enjoyment 
of rights and privileges, equa/, except so far as 
differences in individual endowments, and the high 
arrangements of Providence may vary them; yet 
| it sanctions inequality of rights and privileges, 


| lic safety and the general good. Tor his judg- 
ment, how ke shall obey this great principle of 
| duty, every man is, in his own person, responsi- 
ible to Ged. And thoagh that combination of in- 
| dividual powers, which constitutes government, 
| should be directed by the principle of which we 
| speak, and though those who exercise these pow- 
ers, should never forget that government is de- 
_signed fur the good of individuals, yet must 
| they not sacrifice the substantial interests, both of 
| individuals and the community, to any ansubstan- 
| tial theory of the rights of man. It is our duty to 
labor by all judicious and safe means, to promote 
freedom and peace, knowledge and religion, a- 
/mong men ; bat it is not right that men should 
| possess that freedom, for which they are entirely 
| unprepared, and which can only prove injurious 
| to themselves and others. 
For ourselves, we would say, the condition of 
| our colored population is such as must excite deep 
| feeling, and costinued and vigorous efforts, among 
the generous and pious of the land. Yet each is 
the course of Mr. Garrison, that we cannot go 
with» him, and his hostility is far more desirable 
to us than his frierdship. His book will at least 
convince the people of the South (upon whom 
| depend principally, ander God, our hopes of good 
for the colored population,) that the Society is 
not that terrible engine of mischief, which some, 
substituting imagination for fact, have represent- 
ed it to be, but that it is working safely, and ju- 
diciously, and efficiently, for the benefit of all 
classes, for the welfare of our own country, and 
the redemption of Africa ; for the cause of liber- 
ty, the triamphs of religion, andthe glory of God. 
There is much treth, as well as error, in the 
work of Mr. Garrison. So far as the great chris- 
tian principle of duty between snan and man is 
violated, whether at the South or at the North, 
we are ready to express both our sorrow and con- 
demnation. But we are not for pursuing shadows, 
and neglecting realities. We are not for refusing 
to do the good within our power, because we 
cannot do all possible good, nor because we 
cannot induce all men to agree with us in opin- 
ion, nor because some are assisting us from very 
wrong motives. Nor do we expect long estab- 
lished errors in opinion to be eradicated in a mo- 
ment. Nor do we think the language of reproach 
and vituperation best suited for arguments, intend- 
ed to win men over to the love and belief of the 
truth. Experience and reflection will, we hope, 
give soberness to the views of Mr. Garrison. He 
will learn that virtue is never so powerful as when 
clad in meekness. He should know, that Michael, 
the Archangel, when he contended with the Dev- 
il, durst not bring against him a railing accusation. 
We are persuaded, that the colonization of the 
free people of color, with their own consent, in 
Africa, will most effectually improve their char- 
acter and condition—inerease their -happiness and 


usefalness—that a mural inflaence will be exerted 


by the scheme of colonization, indacing an exten- 
sive and judicious voluntary mauumission of slaves 
—th:t finally, it will contribute, more than all 
other measures, to suppress the slave trade, and 
civilize Africa ; to give stability to our free insti- 
tutions, and bring hunor to our national charac- 
ter ; to bless and exalt humanity, and glorify the 
name and the gospel of God. 


REMARKS. 

This, then, is Mr. Gurley’s reply to the solemn, 
deliberate and fatal accusations, associated with 
an overwhelming mass of corroborative evidence, 
which T have bronght against the American Colo- 
nization Society !—In June last, I put a copy of 
my ‘ Thoughts ’ into his hand in Philade|phia—a 
review of it was then promised, a triumphant, 
| destructive review—after a lapse of several 
| months, behold the result !—There is, indeed, an 
| apology for his long delay—he has been occupied 

with things of ‘more immediate importance.’ 
| But what apology can be offered for a reply so 
| flimsy and irrelavent? Why did he take up the 
pen of a critic, until he was prepared to settle the 
controversy, at least to the satisfaction of candid 
inquirers after trath, by distinctly convicting me 
of misrepresentation and calumny ? The trath is, 
its proofs of the atrocious principles and purposes 
of the Society are too namerous and conclusive 
|<@ be met. Something, however, he was bound 
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te say, in relation to the work-; for it was 
widely exerting an influence adverse to the popu- 
larity of the Society, and the public were impa- 
tient for a reply. 

Possibly another delay of six moaths, and the 
dispusal of ‘things of more immediate impor- 
tance,’ may enable Mr. Gurley to produce a sat- 
isfactory refutation of my objections, as he has 
‘ neither time nor space now to make a full re- 
ply.’ If he would prolong the life of his Society, 


he must be prompt in administering relief ; for it 


is fast losmg its flesh, and, unless resuscitated, 
must speedily perish ; and we know that after the 
death of the patient, the most skilful physician 
cannot resture him to life. 

that I have garbled the sentiments of any officer, 
member or advocate of the Colonization Soviety, 
he yet plainly aceuses me of this contemptible 
fraud ; for, after mangling some of my own re- 
marks, he declares, ‘of such unfairness has Mr. 
Garrisonsin many instances, been guilty.’ If 
this charge be trae, what infamy do I not deserve ? 


‘where such inequality is necessary for the pab- Until he prove it, i fling it back upon him asa 


calumny. It was incumbent on me, in order to 
make it saleable and adapted for circulation, to 
cuntract the work as much as possible, and yet 
do justice to the subject by the fullness of my 
quotations ; but T am not conscious of having mis- 
interpreted any man’s views, or mutilated any 
man’s sentiments. If T have done so, in a single 
instance, the error was unintentional ;.and | am 
ready to ask forgiveness. L.et it be shown. 

The reviewer says that [ ‘ appear to have exam~=_ 
ined most of the publications of the Society, not 
to ascertain the opinions of its Managers, as ea- 
pressed in their Reports, and in the writings 
of their authorized Agents,’ &c. Here the 

charge is distinct and vital. Is it true? If it 
‘be, I deserve no quarter. J deny it—let it be 
shown. ; 

I might have finished the controversy, by sim- 
ply quoting ‘ the opinions of the Managers, as ex- 
pressed in their Reports,’ and of their auiieriice 
Agents ; but I chose to ‘ make confirmation doub- 
ly strong,’ and put an end to sophistry and cavil, 
by showing that the same opinions were cherished 
and avowed by the various auxiliary societies, and 
hy the most distinguished supporters of the colo- 
nization scheme in the several States. No oppo- 
nent of a mighty combination could have acted 
more fairly, or taken a wider range in the pro- 
‘curement of evidence. The Reports, Addresses 
and Cireylars of the Parent Society, are confirmed 
by its advocates in every section of our country— 
they all speak one language—and that is, of 
hostility to immediate abolition, of apology for 
southern kidnappers, of unmerited defamation of 
the free blacks, of fear and selfishness, and of 
deep-rooted, inextinguishable prejudice. 

‘ Suppose we were to admit (which we do not) 
that the abuse cast by Mr. Garrison upon the 
citizens of the South, was deserved,’ &c. Again 
—*‘ Mr. Garrison comes forward as a reformer— 
reproaches the North and vilifies: the South,’ 
&e. This is a third allegation urged by Mr. Gar- 
ley of a specific and serious kind, which is totally 
false. Is it abusive to specify the crimes of men, 
or to speak of those crimes in terms of moral in- 
dignation? Is it vilifying those who hold two 
millions of haman beings as property—ias goods 
and chattels—and who plunder them of the fruits 
of their toil, to designate them as tnen-stealers and 
robbers? It may be, in the estimation of Mr. 
Gurley, but it is not according to the law of God 
‘and the precepts of the gospel. ? 





Agoin—*t We must judge of ita ‘the Society’s] 
i henevolence, by the character of those, generally, 
/who support it’—not by its principles !! ‘This 
lis a new standard, unwarrantable, vacillating and 
The American Colonization Society 

must stand er fall by its principles. If those 
| principles are subversive of law and hamanity, in 
vain shall be marshalled a long array of great 
| names to bias our moral sense. The age of hu- 
| man infallibility has passed away. The slave 
| trade was formerly attempted to be perpetuated 
| by ths respectability of the traffickers—so was the 
| rum trade—and so was masonry. ‘The Coloniza- 
‘tion Society is now endeavoring to reconcile us 
toa system of villany, blood and cruelty, by eu- 
logising the forecast of southern tyrants in refusing 
to let the oppressed go free in their native land, - 
“and by representing the plunderers of their fellow 
| men as patriots, philanthropists-and christians !! ! 


I admit that there are many excellent individ- 
gals, (the number is rapidly’ diminishing,) who 
give their support to the Society, and whose be- 
nevolence and piety are above suspicion ; but 
they have generally confided in the representations 
of artfal men, and neglected to examine for them- 
selves. They mean to do good—they sincerely 
believe that they are doing good—and all they 
need to induce them to turn from the object of 
| their esteem with abhorrence, is, to see it oe tt 


| dangerous. 
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is. Ihave torn the veil from the brow of the 
monster, and now call upon them to contemplate 
his horrid features. 

Again—Mr. Gurley asserts ‘ that with the ex- 
ception ofa very few such abolitionists as Mr. 
Garrison, the enemies of the Society are excla- 
sively to be found among the advocates of perp-t- 
val s! very.’ No evidence is given to sustain this 
but granting it to be true, what does 
it prove? Not that the Society is, in fact, in- 
jarious to slavery, but that afew desperate, short- 
sighted, infataated individuals, at the South (Mr. 
Gurley believes they are few) feel ng terror and 


assertion ; 


see no danger in the rapid multiplication of the 
slaves ; and being as grossly ignorant of the ten- 
dency of the Society as many well meaning indi- | 
viduals at the North, they imagine that it will | 
interfere with the slave svstem. I say, their op- | 
position is the offspring of ignorance and false se-| 
curity. This is conceded in the Seventh Article | 
of the North American Review for July, 1832, | 
on the American Colonization Society, which is | 


acknowledged to be authentic in the African Re- | 


pository. ‘Thus : 

* As regards the slay eholders and the slavehold- 
ing States, we hesitate not to believe, and we 
fear not to say, that nothing is requisite to 
malice them UNIVERSALLY the WARMEST PAT- 
nons of the colonization pouicy, but a fair 
understanding of its PRINCIPLES’ !! 

A precious confession, truly '—The great mass 
of slaveholders, while they profess to be opposed 
to slavery in the abstract, (wou!d to Heaven there 
was no slavery but slavery in the abstract!) are 
‘They 


incurably attached to practical slavery. 


“ e 
are resolved, as a body, never to emancipate their | 


slaves, except so far as to give a salutary check 
to their increase ; they perceive that the direct 
tendency of the colonization scheme is to enable 
them to oppress withimpunity, and to increase the 
value of their slaves, by a removal of the free 
blacks from their presence, and by a reduction of 
the surplus slave population ; and therefore they 
extend to it their patronage. But it is conceded 
that ‘nothing is requisite to make them UNIVER- 
sauuy [the advocates of [rj PERPETUAL as 
well as temporary slavery '] the warmest patrons 
of the colonization pouicy, buta fair understand- 
ing of its principxies ” !—Yea, there is nota 
slaveholder, nor a slave speculator, nor a slave 
trader, (whether foreign or dumestic,) who would 
oppose the Colonization Mociety if he understood 
its principles, or who is not indebted to it for pro- 
tection and encouragement. In a speech deliver- 
ed before the New-Jersey Colonization Society, 
and annexed to its First Annual Report, (and en- 
dorséed, moreover, by R. R. Gurley,) is the fol- 
lowing admission : 

‘There is no people that treat their slaves with 
so much kindness and with so little cruelty. Nor 
can | believe that we shall meet with any serious 
opposition from that quarter, when our object is 
distinetly understood—when it is known that 
confined exclusively to the free 
That this is our sole object, ] 


our operations are 
black population. 
appeal with entire confidence to the constitution 
of our Society, and to the constitution and Annual 
Reports of the Parent Institution.’ 

To prove that intelligent und sagacious slave- 
holders generally believe that the Society ‘ is con- 
tributing essentially to the stability and perma- 
nency of their favorite sy stem,” (and they are ¢ in 
circumstances as favorable as Mr. Garrison, for 
judging correctly of its moral influence,’ Mr. Gur- 
ress,) I shall 


First, listen to 


ley heing quote some of their 
g 


sentiments. ‘ir, Randolph : 


‘He thought it to make these re- 
marks, fat the organization of the Society,] being 
a slaveholder himself, to show that, sv far from 
being connected with the abolition of slavery, the 
measure proposed would prove one of the great- 
est securirirs to enable the master to keep 


; : ‘ 2 me 
in possession his own property. 


necessary 


Very well. In an address (which is also high- 


ly extolled by Mr. Gurley—vide African Reposi- 
delivered before the 


tory, vol. iv. pp. 273, 274) 


Society, the Hon. Mr. Ateher of Virginia—who 
is ‘ in circumstances as favorable as Mr. Garrison, | 
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Society ? 

‘THE EXECUTION OF ITS SCHEME 
WOULD AUGMENT INSTEAD OF DIMIN- 
ISHING THE VALUE OF THE PROPERTY 
LEFT BEHIND.’—[African Repository, vol. | 
ii. p. 344.] | 

What says a Vindicator of the Society ? 


‘The removal of every single free blaek in 
America, would be productive of nothing but 
safety to the slavebolder.’—[Idem, v. ii. p. 202.) 


What says the last distinguished convert to the 


for judging correctly of the moral influence (!!!) 


nes which will be its probable 


What says Henry Clay, the main pillar of the | nage and the crimes 


equences, without shuddering with horror ?’ 
one They fal sevice! y the effects of the delete- 
rious influence which the free negroes exert upon |. 
the siaves-—and they look, moreover, into futuri- 
ty, aud there they behold an appalling scene-—in 


less than one hundred years, 4 
should hope, in the life of this republic,) 16,000,- 


000 of blacks.'—[{Idem, vol. ¥i. pp. 23, 77.) - 


‘ They constitute a large mass of human beings, 
who hang as a vile excrescence upon society—the 
vbjects of a low debasing envy to our slaves, and 
to ourselves of universal suspicion and distrast. 

© We would ask, whence have the troubles, 
which have taken place among the slaves of Lon- 
isiana, originated ? Trace the causes, and we 
will invariably find them to have proceeded from 





of the Society.” * Read carefully : 


‘ There was but one way, [to avert danger,] 
but that might be made effectual fortunately ! 
It was to PROVIDE AND KEEP OPEN A 
DRAIN FOR THE EXCESS BEYOND THE 
OCCASIONS OF PROFITABLE EMPLOY- 
MENT. Mr. Archer had been stating the case 
in the supposition, that after the present class of 
free blacks had been exhausted, by the operation 
of the plan he was recommending, others would 
be supplied for its action, in the proportion of the 
excess of colored population it would be necessary 
to throw off, by the process of voluntary manu- 
mission or sale. This effect must result inevita- 
bly from the depreciating value of the slaves en- 
suing their disproportionate multiplication. The 
depreciation would be relieved and. retarded 
at the same time, by the precess. ‘The two 
operations would aid reciprocally, and sustain 
each other, and both be in the highest degree 
beneficial. It was on the ground of interest, 
therefore, the most indisputable pecuniary in- 
terest. that he addressed himself to the people 
and Legislatures of the slaveholding States.’— 
[Speech of Mr. Archer.—Fifteenth Annual Re- 
port.] 

What says General Harper : 


‘ But it is not in themselves merely that the 
free people of color are a nuisance and burthen. 
‘They contribute greatly to the corruption of the 
slaves, and to aggravate the evils of their condi- 
tion, by rendering them idle, discontented and 
disobedient.’——[App. First Annual Report.] 


‘Take the following admissions : 


‘What are these objects? They are in the 
first place to aid ourselves, hy relieving us from 
a species of population pregnant with future dan- 
ger and present inconvenience.’—[App. Seventh 
Report. ] 

‘ Their deplorable condition is not more obvious 
to the most superficial observer, than is (what is 
far worse, and still more to be dreaded, ) the pow- 
erful and resistless influence which they exert 
over the slave population. ‘Their annual increase 
is truly astonishing, certainly anexampled. ‘The 
dangerous ascendency which they have already 
acquired over the slaves, is.consequently increas- 
ing with every addition to their numbers.’— 
[App. Twelfth Report.] 

‘We all know the effects produced on our 
slaves by the fascinating, but delusive appearance 
of happiness, exhibited in some persons of their 
own complexion, roaming in idleness and vice a- 
mong them. By removing the most fruitful source 
of discontent fronmamong our slaves, we should 
render them more industrious and attentive to our 
commands.’—[App. lourteenth Report. ] 

* What is the free Diack tu the slave 2?) A stand- 
ing perpetaal incitement toe discontent. Though 
the condition of the slave be a thousand times the 
best—supplied, protected, instead of destitute and 
desolate—yet, the folly of the condition, held to 
involuntary labor, finds, always, allurement, in 
the spectacle of exemption from it, without con- 
sideration of the adjuncts of destitution and mis- 
ery. ‘the slave would have, then, little excite- 
ment to discontent bat for the free black.’—[ App. 
Finteenth Report.) 

‘Take the following from the African Reposi- 
tory : 

‘Sir, circumstances must have brought us to 
the conclusion, if our observation had not enabled 
us to make the remark, that it is natural for our 
slaves, so closely allied to the free black popuia- 
tion by national peculiarities, and by relationship, 
to make a comparison between their respective 
conditions, and to repine at the difference which 
exists between them, This is a serious evil, and 





Rockbridge (Va.) Colonization Society, is the 
following coucession : 

‘The tendency of the scheme, and one of its 
objects, is to SECURE SLAVEHOLDERS, and 
the whole Southern country, against certain 
evil consequences, growing out of the present 
threefold mixtare of our population.” ‘ Se/f-in- 
terest and self-preservation furnish motives e- 
nough to excite our exertions.’ 

Again : 

‘Do we not all regard this mixed and interme- 
diate population of free blacks, made up of slaves 
or their iinmediate descendants, as a mighty and 
a growing evil, exerting a dangerous and banefal 


rus Edwards, Esq.—Afriean Repository, vol. vii. | 
‘ | the slaves on the one hand, and of corrupt habits 


p. 100.] 
Again—Mr. Gurley himself avows that the re- 


moval of the free blacks 


effectually to the continuance and strength of | 


this system,’ 


Surely he is 


[slavery,] than any other plan. | 
‘in circumstances asfavorableas Mr. | 
Garrison, for judging correctly of the moral in- | 


fluence of the Society ’ !—Hear him! 


* But is it not certain, that should the people of | 
the Southern States refuse to adopt the opinions | 
of the Colonization Society, [relative to the grad- | 
ual abolition of slavery,] and continue to consid- | 
er it both just and politic to leave, untouched, a | 
system, for the termination of which, we think | 
the whole wisdom and energy of the States should | 
be put in requisition, that they will CONTRIB- 
UTE MORE EFPFECTUALLY TO THE CON- | 
TINUANCE AND STRENGTH OF THIS 
SYSTEM, by removing thuse now free, ‘than by 
any or all other methods which can possibly be 
devised? Such has been the opinion expiessed 
by Southern gentlemen of the first talents and | 
distinction. Eminent individuals have, we doubt 
not, lent their aid to this cause, in expectation of 
at once accomplishing a generous and noble work 
for the objects of their patronage and for Africa, 
and GUARDING THAT SYSTEM, the exis- 
tence of which, though unfortunate, they deem 
necessary, by separating from it those, whose 
disturbing force augments its inherent vices, and 
darkens all the repulsive attribates of its charac. | 
ter. Inthe decision of these individuals, as to 
the effects of the Colonization Soriety, ave per-. 


j OUR BELIEF Is 


reire no error of indaiment: 


} 
inflaence on all around them ? ’--[Speech of Cy- | 
} 
} 


‘will contribute more | 


| WE WILL HURL THEM FROM Us. 


| soon overtop them. 
| security."—[Idem, vol. iv. pp: 276, 344.] 


and blacks, of freemen and slaves, 


can only be removed by preventing the possi- 
bility of a comparison. 

‘By removing these people, we rid ourselves 
of a large party who will always be ready to as- 
sist our slaves in any mischievous design which 
| they may conceive ; and who are better able, by 
their intelligence, and the facilities of their com- 
manication, to bring those designs to a successful 
termination.’—[Af. Repos. vol. i. p. 176.] 


‘Lo remove these persons from among us, will 
increase the usefulness, and improve the moral 
character of those who remain in servitude, and 
with whose labors the country is unable to 
dispense. "That instances are to be found of col- 
ored free persons, upright and industrious, is not 
to be denied. Fut the greater portion, as is well 
known, are a source of malignant depravity to 





to many of var white popalation on the other. 
The arts of subsistence with many of them, are 
incompatible with the security of property.? * * 
‘Tam a Virginian—I dread for her the corroding 
evil of this numerous caste, and I tremble for the 


| danger of a disaffection spreading, through their 


seductions, among our servants.’ * * * «ARE 
THEY VIPERS, who are sucking our blood ? 
It is not 
sympathy alone,—not sickly sympathy, no, nor 
manly sympathy either,—which is to act un us : 
but vital policy, self-interest, are also enlisting 
themselves on the humane side‘in our breasts;’— 
(idem, vol. iii. pp. 67, 197, 201.] 


_ * Self-interest and self-preservation farnish mo- 

tives enough to excite our exertions.” * * * By 

thus repressing the rapid increase of blacks, the | 

white population would be enabled to reach and | 
pes 

Phe consequence would’be | 


; * Shall we then cling to it, and by refusing the | 
timely expedient now offered for deliy erance, re- 
tain and foster the alien enemies, tili they hate 
multiplied into such great numbers, and risen into 
such mightier consequeyce as will for ever bar the | 
possibility of their departure, and by barring it, | 
bar also the possibility of fulfilling our own | | 
destiny?’ * * «ft is the removal of the free 
blacks from among vs, that isto save us, sooner 
or later, from those dreadful events foreboded bv 
Mr. Jefferson, or from the horrors of St. Domingo.’ 


sigh | 


—[Idem, pp. 278, 348.] 


* Who, if this promiscuous residence of whites 
is for ever to 


THE SAMF. AS THEIRS.’—[A. R. v. i. p. 227.) continue, can imagine the servile wars, the ear | 


To permit the blacks to remain a 


‘the suggestions and officious interferences of the 
‘free blacks. Their very existence in our limits, 
| enjoying supposed independence, excites the envy 
‘and dissatisfaction of the slaves. ‘The latter nat- 
‘uraily inquire, why is it, that persons of the same 
‘color, are permitted to possess more privileges 
‘than theyto? . . . We know thedanger to which 
‘we are exposed from such a class of beings living 
‘in the very heart of our population, and increas- 
ing greatly every year.’—[An advecate of the 
Society in the New-Orleans Argus. | 


} 


| "Their mere existence among the slaves is suf- 
‘ficient, of itself, to excite in the bosoins of the 
latter a feeling of dissatisfaction with their own 
condition, apparently worse, because of the coer- 
cion to labor which it imposes ; but essentially 
better, because of the comforts which that la- 
bor procures, (/!!) and of which the idle and 
dissolute habits of the free negro almost invariably 
deprive him. The slave, however, is not capa- 
ble of reasoning correctly, if hg reasons at all, on 
these truths. He envies the free negro his idle- 
ness, and his freedom from restraint, with all its 
attendant disadvantages of poverty and disease, 
crime and punishment—and hence, he will some- 
times indulge the delusive dream of effecting his 
own emancipation by the murder of those who 
hold him in bondage. Take away from him this 
cause of dissatisfaction, and this incentive to in- 
surrection,and then these ‘ impracticable hopes,’ 
which now sometimes flit before his imagination, 
will no longer embitter his hours of labor, and 
urge him to the commission of those horrid deeds 
of massacre, which, though they may glut a mo- 
mentary revenge, must result disastrously, not 
only to the slaves engaged immediately in their 
perpetration, but to all that unfortanate race. Our 
true interests require that they shall remove from 
among us—and’ no longer be a source of disquiet- 
ude to the whites, of envy to the slaves, and of 
degradation to themselves.’—[Lynchburg ( Va.) 
Virginian. } 

Is not the evidence clear and ample, (and the 
abeve is bat a small portion of the vast amount 
that may be addaced,) that the Colonization So- 
ciety ‘ is contributing essentially to the sra BIL- 
iry and PERMANENCY’ of Stavery? that 
they who are ‘in circumstances as favorable as 
Mr. Garrison, for judging correctly of the moral 
influence of the Society,’ are unanimous in de- 
claring that they support it beeause its tendency 
is to increase the value of their slaves, to re- 
lieve them of their own fears, and to give to the 
whites an ascendency over the slaves that shall 
awe them into the most abject submission? In- 
deed, it does ‘ seem suimewhat strange that the 
fow odvoeatomef perpetual slavery at the Seuth 
should be making war upon an Institation,’ which, 
from the first, has disclaimed all attempts to make 
emancipation its objeet, directly or indirectly-- 
which is acknowledged by a large majority of the 
most observant and jealous slaveholders to be ad- 
mirably adapted to reduce the strength of the 
slaves, and to increase the power of the masters 
—and which, through its Board of Managers, de- 
clares ‘any attempts to promote the increase of 
the free colored population by manumissien, UN- 
NECESSARY, PREMATURE and DANGER- 
OUS.’ But the reason is obvious : these oppo- 
nents are ignorant, venturous and headstrong— 
they do not possess the cautious domination, the 
refined selfishness, and the calculating avarice of 
their more intelligent neighbors. A candid inves- 
tigation of the prineiples of the Society would 
make them its warmest friends. 

There is little to choose between the advocates 
of gradual emancipation and perpetual slavery. 
‘ They are all gone out of the way ’—moral luna- 
tics—unyie'ding rebels against the government of 
Jehovah. 1 shall proceed to show that the giant- 
supporters of the Colonization Society are, prac- 
tically, unanimous in favor of perpetuating 
slavery in this country—that they are so pro- 
fligate, inhuman and relentless, as openly to avow 
that if the slaves cannot be earried to a remote 
and deleterious clime, (a scheme utterly chimeri- 
cal,) THEY OUGHT FOR EVER TO REMAIN IN 
BONDAGE! Here is the proof : 

* All emancipation, to however small an ex- 
tent, which permits the persons emancipated 
to remain in this country, 1s an evil, which 
must Increase with the increase of the Operation, 
and would become altogether intolerable, if ex- 
tended to the whole, or even to a very large part, 
of the black population. I am therefore strongly 
opposed to emancipation, in every shape and de- 
gree, unless accompanied by colonization.’— 
[Gen. Harper—App. First Annual Report. ] 

. Again, says the oracle in the North American 
Review : 


* The Society maintains, that no slave ought to 
receive his liberty except on condition of being 
excluded, not merely from the State which sets 


hun loose, but from the whole country ; that 
is, of being colonized.’ !! ! : 





Again: 


‘ No scheme of abolition will meet my support, | 
that leqves the emancipated blacks among us, | 
: he b mongst us, after | 
their emancipation, would be to aggravate and | 
not cure the evil.’—[C. C. Harper. | 


See kee mee OF THEIR GOING TO AF. | 
a i me Pl.’—[ Afriean Repository, vol. | 

‘TT WOULD BE AS HUMANE TO THROW | 
THEM FROM THE DECKSIN THE MIDDLE 


(a shot time, we |. 


| to believe he ld i 
ae et would be guilt 
We would say, LIBERATE THEM ONLY | 8#inst public opinion fe. ff alge 


| ik 


them.’ * * ‘ Those slaves still in my possession, 
I cannot conscientiously emancipate, unless they 
shall he removed by the Society to Liberia.’ 
[Af. Repos. vol. v. pp. 89, 177.] 
‘If the question were submitted, whether there 
should be either immediate or gradual emanci- 
io ot OG colo angel 4 
thei ; r colonization, 
op actig ye opi ans I HAVE NO DOUBT 
THAT IE. WOULD BE UNWISE TO EMAN-— 
CIPATE THEM.’—[Henry Clay !—Idem, vol. | 
vi. p. 5.] ee ae 
‘ Gentlemen of the highest Tespectability pe 


the South, assure us, that there is among the | 
owners of slaves a very extensive and increasing 
desire to emancipate them. Their patriotism, 
their hamanity, nay their self-interest, prompt to _ 
this ; but it isnot expedient, it is not safe to do it, | 
without being able to remove them,’—([Idem, 
p. 364.) 


‘ The idea of emancipating our slaves, and per- 
mitting them to remain within the limits of the 
U. S. whether asa measure of hamanity or of 
policy, is most decisively reprobated by universal 
public sentiment. . . Does any man in his senses 
desire this population to remain among us? If 
the whole community could reply, '! WOULD 
RESPOND IN ONE UNIVERSAL NEGATIVE.’ 
—{Idem, vol. vii. pp. 230, 231.] 

‘ They will aunex the condition that the eman- 
cipated SHALL LEAVE THE COUNTRY.’— 
[App. Second Annual Report.) 

‘ Colonization, to be correct, must be beyond 
seas—Emancipation, with the liberty to remain 
on this side of the Atlantic, IS BUT AN ACT 
OF DREAMY MADNESS ! ’—[App. Thirteenth 
Annual Report. ] 

‘ EMANCIPATION, WITHOUT REMOVAL 
FROM THE COUNTRY, IS OUT OF THE 
QUESTION.’ * * © ‘As long as our present 
feelings and prejudices exist, the abolition of 
slavery cannot be accomplished without the re- 
moval of the blacks—THEY CANNOT BE 
EMANCIPATED AS A PEOPLE, AND RE- 
MAIN AMONG US.’—[Second Annual Report 
of the New-York State Col. Soc.] 


These quotations amply suffice to show that 
the freedom of the slaves is to depend,—as fur as 
the influence of cvlonization principles operates, 
—upon the accomplishment of an event as unlike- 
ly as the removal of the Alleghany mountains in- 
to the sea, and as base and cruel as any on rec- 
ord, that is, the expulsion and transportation a- 
cross the Atlantic of a population amounting to 
about two millions five hundred thousand souls, 
and the increase thereof amounting to seventy-five 
thonsand annually !--To rob and starve and de- 
base them is perfectly proper, if they cannot be 
sent to Africa !—-Not to commit these atrocities 
upon them would be dangerous and inhuman !— 
*‘ Expel, or hold in bondage !* is the coloniza- 
tion motto. It is the treatment of Amnon toward 
Tamar, after his ravishment of her persou :-— 
* And Amnon said unto her, Arise, be gone. And 
she said unto him, There is no cause: this evil 
in sending me away is greater than the other 
that thou didst unto me. But he would not hear- 
ken unto her. Then he called unto his servant that 
ministered unto him, and said, Put now this woman 


= 
‘bastards as possible) are « shocked least AG 
and the question is indignantly ask ape bs Tiny 
long will the MorRAL and RELIGION, Noy se Sp9at 
the community suffer such INDECES, ain 7 é 


SHOCKING examples to be set for theire. .. 8 ir. 
that is, the example of a virtuous maitiignat iW pes 


Nay, it is even declared to be «q violation of So 
law of God ’—and condign punishmen; a doe replied | 
ked upon the head of the offender ~The ™ would 10 ‘ 
titation of hundreds of thousands of fers), be pose dl 
is the’eiseneg.ofimorality nd the very an.” fe ed t0.1he 
decency, in comparison to the above transact ‘ fa round | 
ee — pat the 
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[Reported for the Atlas} 
SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT—De, Fe 


Before SuHaw, Chief Justice, 

Case of Francisco. A habeas corpus 
brought against Mrs. Howard, a lady who hid, 
sided in the Island of Cuba, in order 16 have ty 
body of Francisco, a colored boy 12'or 14 seam, 
age, (whom it was alleged that the defendainy, 
tended to carry to the Island of Cuba, and the 
keep or sell as a slave,) brought before the Cogn, 

The defendant, in her return to the habeas 
pus, stated in writing, that the boy Franciggo gy 
her servant, that he was free, and that she dip 



















claim him as a slave, and subuitted herself 10 fae cP By a 
order in the premises as the Court might see. fy 
make. ; 

‘Yo contradict this return, several witnesses ye DDRESS | 
produced, who proved that Mrs, Howard parchasg LADIES :- 
Francisco as a slave, that she had held hin ay ended by tl 


slave at Havana, and had brought him with by 


from thence to this country, that she intended » Jocelyn, . 
carry him back to Havana, and that she had speleg ny particula 
of him since she had been here, as her slave, jy as, that the 


property, &c., and bad exhibited great anxiely jg 
he should be taken away from her while in ily 
country. The evidence was strong 10 show tla 
Mrs. Howard intended, or had intended anil thy 
habeas corpus was brought, to claim him ay hy 
slave in Havana, on her return there. 

On behalf of Mrs. Howard, evidence was prot. 


re and relig 
irit of indif 
grieve to s 
asa band 
ovement. 


ced to prove that the bay was very mach atiached able — 
to her, and she to him ; that she had treated hip ious peopl 
with great kindness and had no design to sell him, 1 we drink | 
and that before leaving the [avana, she was ad. aily meted « 
monished that he would become free on being g. when tt 
brought -into this country, and that the boy pres. » ; 
red going with her to remaining here. ore not the 
Curtis. on behalf of Mis. Howard, contended, count of th 


that the court ought not to deprive he: of the ce 
of a boy, whom she bad treated kindly, and wh 
was attached to her, and desirous of going with ler; 


y, contain 
id not fane 





out from me, and bolt the door after her.’ 
Further remarks must be deferred until next 
week, 








In Scott County, un the 8th inst. by the Rev. 
*, Mr. THOMAS W. SCOTT, a white man 
to Miss ADELINE J. JOHNSON, a mulatto girk 


and reputed, or acknowledged, daughter of the Hon- 





Representatives of the state of Kentucky in the | 


A few days afier Mr. Scott became the happy 
husband of the Farr and lovely Adeline, he was | 
presented by her father, the * good Colonel,’ with | 
a fine tract of land, known as the ‘ Blue Spring farm,’ | 
for which a deed has been regularly made and en- | 
tered on record in the office of the Clerk of the Scott | 
County Court. The deed runs, “to, Thomas W. 
Seott and Adeline J. Scott, his wife, jointly, their | 
heirs,’ &e. 

This is the second time that the moral feelings of 
that portion of the people of Scott county who pos- | 
sess such feelings, have been shocked and outraged, | 
by the marriage of a malatto daughter of Colonel 
Jobnson to a white man, ifa man, who will so far 
degrade himself—who will make himself an object | 
of seorn and detestation to every person who has 
the least regard for deceney, fora little property— 
can be considered a white man. About two years 
and a half ago,a Mr, DaNieL Pence married 
IMOGENE, Colonel Johnson’s eldest daughter ; and 
as has more recently been the case with Mr. Scott, 
was soon after rewarded for his degradation, by be- 











MarfiaGe Exrraorpinary !—MARRIED, | 


> | suchusetts, in the matter of a writ of habeas corpu, 
’ | directed to the society of Shakers, to relieve a youg 


erable RICHARD M. JOHNSON, one of _ the | Remon detained by them, 


‘ B : cise sstraint over tht 
Congress vf the United States! | where the respondent exercised no restr 


. Ni 
thatthe boy was free, and would still continue wt ng fire? & 
free, on going to Havana ; that his actual condi ly tyranny t 
would probably be better, if he went with her,ht Be rbade to e3 

































if he was kept in this country ; and her counsel 


i. bliged to sn 
| further stated that she was perfectly willing to bat 


| the question, whether or not the boy should go ih ngage. 
| her, left to bis own decisior, Jn support of the onized bos 
| course, he cited a ease decided by Chancellor ke, e master W 


and another by the Supreme Judicis! Court of Na inding his 
oment it is 
are seve 
hg into the | 
ture upon 
ieks piere 
urst from th 
slavehold 
one, and he 
ictim, delib 
hile his hor 
Ve too will 
re, and ask 
erve Our rat 
ur minds— 


The counsel a!so dened 
the authority of the court to interfere in a cat 


person of the iinor, and the minor himself male 
no complaints of restraint or detainment, but 
mained with the respondént of his own free wil 
Sewall, on the other side, urged that France, 
on being brought into Massachuseits, became fee; 
that it was evidently Mrs. Howard's intention # 
wake him a slave again, when she arrived a He 
vana ; that he was entitled to the same prolecia 
of the court as any other free person in Maseac 
setts ; and that the court ought to interfere tw pt 
serve him from slavery. His affection for Mrs. 
Howard, and his desire of going with her, weet 
sufficient reasons for sending him to a place whet 


he would inevitably be deprived of his freedom— me who | 
And the counsel requested, that as Francisco wisi subject 4 
young to determine what was for his interest, (ht ose Whe a 
court would appoint a guardian to act for him in the moe 

cause 

a ee ht.and k 

SHaw, C. Jo, after examining Francisco privale, edie 
rast Him w 


ly, and ascertaining that it was his desire to go 
Mrs. Howard, delivered an opinion, of wluch™™® 
following is a very imperfect sketch. on 

The question before the court is one of great ™ 


nds, and « 
turned ? 


ing put in possession of a la ‘ 
pe At uF ov large farm and a mamber | portance. The writ. of habeus corpus is intendth oon 

“ | for th ti srsonal liberty. If Mm p my ator 

How long will the people of Scott County—of | © protection of personal “timed the ten 
Kentucky—permit such palpable violations of the | Howard, in ber return to the writ, had oben be Be pie 
laws of their state, to be committed with unpunity ? | boy as aslave, I should have ordered 923 ‘oil at tthe : 
How long will the. moral and religious past ste discharged from her custody. But it appre’ < al nseka, 
community suffer sach indecent and shocking exam- | her return to the writ, that she does no! nr” ders life 
ples to be set for their sons and the rising veneration, | >." slave. “The bay, by the kiw 4 a ea oom Ke 
. . “ 5 * ae ar aving 
before they put their veto upon then 2. bales the 4 Is in fact free ; and Mrs. Howard having, My dt Aes 
consign to private life at least, if not to infamy i | turn to the writ, disclaimed to hold hin an ile Beant, en} 
who encourage such violations of the laws both of | has made a record of his freedom, and cxnne ound. Th 
God and of man? The laws of Kentucky forbid, | him a slave again in the takind of Cabs. f y bad desi 
under heavy penalties, a white man’s marrying q | _ The evidence shows that up to a very yond at winies-e 
negro or malatto, or living with one in the character | riod, che intendie. s0-Siieds tenn Ae, s prc velit 
of man and wile. Why shoald Pence and Scott | him back to Havana. But after the ware Ors —— 
not be held amenable to the Jaws? What are the | which she has made in her return, ough! the Coba ithin him: 
Grand Jury of Scots about? Are they not sworn to | to interfere t0- peeve. the Liy from gee m f How sooth 
take cognizance of all violations of ‘the laws of the | With her, merely because he will be in more danger drains 
country, and to present ull who commit them ? | °f being made A slave there, than if he Wit" Aaps the bh 
Wiil they suffer Pence and Scout to go un unished | @ UbisState?— Ethink not. 1 know of 10 ‘“ a t dra 
because they have become the'sons in Aves of Col ‘dent ofa guardian ad litem being apporntes at prophets, a 
Johnson? We hope not. We hope to vee the ai | case of this kind. The Court «oust act #8 the: fp eave earth 
premacy of the laws of the country maintained aA | guardian. He appears to-be attached fo “a nd I oar upon 4 
though persons high in office should be made to fe 1 | ard, and to be desirous of going with hery a the inname: 
their weight. a think it is for his interest to be allowed to do #» k 
he pleases. He can therefore go with her od fro . Heav 
*'The Rev, Thomas HENDERSON, Princi 1 | he chooses. And all, persons will be prohibt him sg 

the Choctaw Academy, is said to have ieishe | interfering or attempting by force to prevent Who am 


the marriage ceremony between Mr, Se i 
remy - Scott N 
Paynray' We incline to doubt his having ne ce 
or we have a higher opinion of Mr. Henderson ihan- 
ch an outrage a- 


Lexingtun ( Ky.) Observer, of ” "Maton 


3} Here is a tempest, indeed !——Mr. Scott 


from going with her, if such continues bis W 


land Anti-Slavery Society. 


e @ virtuous and honorable man, chose to be |S. District Court, Jast week. A gentlems 


legally united in wedlock with the object of his | Marykind, by the name of Worthington, lov 


ore 10us L. 
CF This suit was instituted by the New ff ; ne 
We regret that want ? 


room excludes our remarks upon the result of it, an with disdaiy 
also upon the following case : My frien, 

Another slave case of an interesting characte all malice, , 
brought before His Honor Judge Davis, ™ n from *peakings,* 


> . ; at he had Philadel 

PASSAGE, as to set them freein sa? chaps «| attachment, although her skin was somewhat of his slaves, and having been informed oy ia 
—[Af. Repos. vol. iv. p. 226.) ’ \ darker than his. own : and bec natal made his way to this city, Mrs. Worthing! waking 

‘It is not ineamb - becanse h : ause he did so— | here for the purpose of apprebendling any ie From the ¢ 
dhivek ta oat Ge umbent upon those who hold | eee would not consent to behave like an | him back. Soon after his arrival, he was % “f 
paises a erty at liberty, till some means are "Principled villain ‘and seduce the girl—_ | nate as to meet the fugitive face to face 1 the a Ate 
ct ioh i wed removal, or at least for their Why, forsooth, the MORAL FEELINGS . and seizing him by the collar, he earried him Bia 
rs ip RE €y Owe it neither to themselves, © of the | ite District Court, in order to tuke such mes * Dear mi 


to their country, nor the unfortunate beings around 


people (i. e. the planters who do not 
; Ct scruple t 
prostitute their female slaves, and beget as ‘date 





as the Jaws of the land authorized, 
of his property. The negro maintain 


, for the recovery 
. ed most stoutly 
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he slave of any man, and that he 
en or heard of Mr. Worthington. 
this case, satisfied Judge Davis 
of Mr. Worthington, and 
a certificate to that effect. 
d of the Judge . what 
: ; veeed to secure the slave, in 
gannet he ann & to Magyland ; to which the 
ad that he could use the same means that 
id to protect any other portion of his estate. 
je WON? he fellow created not a little excite- 
he arrest alee colored population of the city, who 
nent amnong * court house in great numbers, and 
ced ae the door, waiting anxiously to know 
rd 


the decision would be. 
abot * Judge Davis had a 

abc into the street, 
- g if this were not a land of liberty ? 
bn a ered that it was a land of laws as 
The Jo “and cautioned them 1, any inter- 
“1, 4 view to release & person from custe- 
vv ag py the laws of another State, the 
ae tleman who claimed him. The | 
happy effect, and they dispersed | 
transported to | 


ye never Was t 
tad never before se 

The evidence In : 
was the property 
» Vr. W. therefore, 
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cP By a young lady of coler. 

wis For the Liberator. 
ADDRESS READ AT A MENTAL FEAST. 
‘ies :—These monthly gatherings, recom- 
by the noble friend of our race, Rev. 8. 


Lal 
mended 
& Jocelyn, were not intended to be confined to 
ant particular circle or neighborhood : his design 
was, that they should excite us toa love of litera- 
tore and religion, that they should remove that 
gpivit of indifference, of pride, of prejudice, which 
| grieve to say) exists amongst us, and to unite 
ys asa band of sisters in the great work of im- 
provement. Religiun «lone will give us this de- 
sirable union ; but I fear we never shall be a re- 
ligious people, until we are more oppressed — un- 
til we drink more deeply of the cup of bitterness 
daily meted out to the slave. Is there one pres- 
a whose heart was not sad and whose cheek 
wore not the glow of indignation, on reading the 
account of the inhuman treatment of a poor slave 
boy, contained in Mr. Rankin’s eighth letter ? 
Did not fancy bring before you the hat—the bla- 
ting fire? Saw you not his brethren assembled 
by tyranny to witness his punishment, and yet 
forbade to express their sympathy in his pangs— 
obliged to smother their indignation, to suppress 
the groans which were ready to burst from their 
agonized bosons? Do you not, even now, see 
the master with the malignant aspect of a demon, 
The is raised—for a 


moment it is suspended in the air—it falls—-his 


binding his vietim ? axe 
feet are severed and thrown quivering and reek- 
g into the flames, while the monster pauses to | 
lecture upon the folly of disobeying his orders. 
Shrieks piercing enough to melt a heart of stone, 
alas! the heart of 
harder than the 


stone, and he continues to sever the 


st om the sufferer ; but, 
nether mill- 
limbs of his 


tim, deliberately lecturing as each one falls, 


the slaveholder is 


vic 
while his horror-struck audience veil their faces. 
We too will draw a veil over this appalling pic- 





wre, and ask, what we shall do effectually to 


serve ourrace? Lanswer, be united—cultivate 


your minds—pray. T have been wounded to see 
those, who profess to be followers of Christ, treat 


this subject with coldness ; yea, laughing to scorn 


those who dared point them to the only sure re- 
fage in the day of trouble—to the true source of | 
Why should we refuse to 
wut Him who has the hearts of all men in his 
hands, and can turn them as the rivers of waters 
we turned? Yes, our very foes 
become our most active and zealous friends. 

My sisters, (for by this endearing appellation 


ight and knowledge, 


he can make 


my heart delights to call every daughter of my 
aspersed race,) let us seek mental cultivation ; it 
8 of inestimable value ; it not only beautifies and 


renders life a blessing, but it will irradiate the | 


gloomy vale of death. ‘In a mind absolutely 
vacant,’ says Dr, Blair, ‘ tranquillity is seldom 
‘ound. The vacancy too often will be filled ep 
) bad desires and passions ; whereas the mind 
a a wise man js a kingdom to itself. In his lone- 
'¥ or melancholy hours, he finds always resources 
within himself, to which he can tarn for relief.’ 
How soothing, after the cares and toils of the day, 
‘0 draw around our fireside—to take a book, per- 
haps the blessed bible, to hold commanion with 
prophets, apostles and martyrs—to read until we 
‘ave earth and its fallacious joys behind us, and 
“Ar Upon the wings of faith to Heaven, to join 
che innumerable company before the throne, and 
wake Heaven's high arches reverberate with sengs 
af Praise | 

7 he among us that ean read, would barter the 
a Privilege for gold? Notone. No! were 
‘0 offer you the sparkling treasures of Golconda 


and Potosi in exchange, you would reject the offer 

With disdain. 
VW. ef: 

Fi friends, let us from this night ‘ lay aside 
l malice, and all guile, and envies, and all evil 

Peakings’ 

 daty » Whatever be the sacrifice, 
Philadeiptiia, 1832. 


From the 





TEA-TABLE ‘TALK. 
HELEN AND MARIA. 


‘ Dear me ‘ . 
think that » Helen, 1 cannot conceive why you 


taking a lamp of sugar in your tea, or 


| 
| Board of 


_and philanthropist have a deep interest. 


and move onward ta the performance | 


Genius of Universal Emancipation. | 








eating a piece of cake, or a preserve, can do a 
harm to the slaves. » And when you are in erates f 
ny it must be so disagreeable, 
to decline eating alinost every thing that is offered 
you! I think you mast almost starve sometimes ! 
‘I have never yet been driven to such an ex- 


tremity,” answered her friend, smiling ; * but I will | 


acknowledge that it. is certainly very disagreeable 
to be obliged so frequently to disappoint ie kind- 
ness of my friends ; neither is it at all pleasant to 
appear singular in one’s notions, which hewever is 
not now greatly to be feared, since abstinence from 
slave articles has become quitecommon. But even 
if that was not the case, my reasons are, I believe, 
sufficiently strong to render singularity in this res- 
pect entirely proper, and to enable me to bear the 
tuputation of it patiently.’ 

_,* But you have eaten of such things all your life, 
till lately, and never thought it wrong ; and all the 
rest of your family make use of them, so that, beg- 
ging your pardon, cousin Helen, I cannot think it 
otherwise than very silly for you to make such a 
fuss about it now.’ 

‘In telling me that I have made use of slave pro- 
duce through the whole of my life vmil lately, you 
have mentioned an excellent ‘reason, my dear Ma- 
ria, why I should patiently and cheerfully endure 


JOURNAL OF THE 


| 
' 
and look so singular, 


- PROSPECTUS: 


THE LIBERATOR. 
“WOLUBIE III. ~ 
for the following reasons: =» 

Because the subjects of it ar® regarded and trest- 
ed as cattle,—as PRO PERTY, instead of rational, 
immortal beings. ; 

Because it leaves more tham two millions of 
men, women and children without any protection 
for their persons. % ; 

Because’ it is ‘the encomprammising enemy of 
knowledge, virtue and religions, . 

Because it is altogether and mbsolutely a sys- 
tem of adultery, prostitution, ¢ruelty and theft. 

Becanse it is the fruitful cause of discord, di- 
vision and outfage. 

Because it is contrary to the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the law of God, 





any privations that an abstinence fram it may impose 
upon me now. : 


ignorantly, or because those whom I moat love have 


shall I contitme to sin against iy conscience ?’ 
‘I suppose you should not, if the use of slave 


produce were really wrong, or eould be done with- 


out altogether ;—but other people do not think it 
wrong, and why should you be more particular 2° 

‘ Shall [ tell you why I think it wrong, Maria?’ 

‘Oh! now, you want to tell me some horrid story 
about the treatment of the slaves. I do not know 
how you can bear to think and talk about such 
things.’ 

‘ How, then, dear Maria, At you. wonder that I 
should refuse to assist in creating them ? It is in- 
deed very painful to think apon the vast amount of 
suffering produced by slavery, but not half so pain- 
ful, cousin, as to assist in producing it. Do not 
imagine that | think [ deserve credit for my absti- 
nence from slave luxaries, or what I suppose you 
would call necessary articles. [ claim none—to 
partake of them would be to me far the greater pun- 
ishenent. ‘There are times when I almost shudder 
at the thought, and when I feel az if 1 could almost 
as easily endure the taste of human blood, as of the 
sweetness of the slave-grown cane! It is wonder- 
ful to me how any female, who has even a partial 
knowledge of the horrora of slavery, can be willing 
\o support such a system, or can receive the least 


enjoyment from the indulgence in comforts and lux | 


uries which are purchased by the sacrifice of so 
imany lives. We shudder to think of the immola- 
tion of human beings by savage nations, at the al- 
tars of their gods ; but when eur awn gratifieation 
's In question, we become careless of the poured 
out blood of thousands !’ 

‘ Now you are severe, Helen! Do you think 1 
would continue to use slave produce, especially 
when I could avoid doing so by any means, if [ 


thought all I made use of would occasion the loss | 


of life to any hainan being ?’ . 
‘Yet you must acknowledge, Maria, for I be- 


lieve you are aware of the fact, that, even excluding | 
those who have sunk under the pressure of long | 


eontinued toil and hardships, the number of the mis- 
erable beings who have been deprived of their lives 
by actual violence is, immense. And the cause of 
slavery, and all iis attendant ills, can only be found 
in the profits of its extorted laber.’ 

* But, cousin, all the slave produce I should use 
in the whole course of my life would make no dif- 
ference in the number of slaves. 
only punish myself, without any benefit to those 
you compassionate.’ 

‘ The articles you make use of cannot be pro- 
duced without some time and labor, be the quantity 
what it may. Allowing the labor of a slave for six 
or twelve years te produce all the various slave 
grown products which you may use during the course 
of your life, would not he who was so occupied he 
in effect your slave, during the time he was thus 
employed? Do you not receive as much benefit 


from his oppression as the individual who is bis nom- | 


inal owner, but in fact, for that length of time, only 


your agent ? Nor will the circumstances of this por- | 


tion of labor, being divided among many persons, 
create any difference. You must exeuse me for con- 
sidering that for the time that is necessary to pro- 
duce the articles you consume, you are a slave- 
holder ; or that you are doing werse, by paying 
another for the commission of a crime which you 
would not dare to commit yourself !’ 

* You speak very plainly, Helen ; but TI will not 
be offended, for know you feel strongly—nay, I 
will even acknowledge that I have taken my last 
cup of tea without sugar, and that it was not so very 
disagreeable. But I will taik no more upon the sub- 
ject now, only to say that if I was fairly convinced 


you were right, [ believe | would give up the use | 


AGNES. 


at least of slave sugar,’ 





Tue Apourtionist. A Monthly Periodieal, 
to be called The fbolitionist, is proposed to be 
‘ published at Boston, under the direction of the 
Managers of the New England Anti-Sla- 
very Society, at the low price of One Dollar per 
year. The general object of the Anti-Slave:y So- 
ciety, and of this publication, is liberty in the broad- 
est sense of the word, in which every republican 
The im- 
mediate object of the Abolitionist is, as its name 
imports, the abolition of slavery. We are 


tion and interest on the subject, manifested in our 

public journals. Slavery has been too long a re- 
| proach and disgrace to our republican institutions. 

Many benevolent and patriotic men have heretofore 

been led to believe that the object-of the Coloniza- 
tion Society was the abolition of slavery, and that 
| the only important difference between this Society 
and the Anti-Slavery Society was the different means 
adopted for obtaining the same end. This senti- 
ment has prevailed to a great extent in New Eng- 
Jand and the Northern Staies, but appears now to 
be quite erroneous. The Colonization Society pro- 
fexses not to interfere with slavery at all, but to re- 
move out of the way the free colored population. 
It is a favorite scheme of the slaveholder, for mak- 
ing slave labor more valuable, aud slavery more se- 
|eure, The object of this Society is, of course, di- 
|" ametrieally opposite to that of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, the officers of whish last Society, we are as- 
sured, from personal aequaintance, are sincere and 
ardent in the great, disinterested and benevolent 
cause in which they have embarked. They have 
our best wishes for their success. We would re- 
spectfully recommend the Abolitionist to pablic 
| patronage —Lynn Record. ’ 


| 





Distressing Shipwreck.—The ship Warren, 
Capt. Stadly, of and for Boston, went ashore on the 
back-side of Cape Cod, on Saturday fast, during a 
severe snow-storm, and the Captain, Cook, Stew- 
ard, and two seamen perished. It is supposed that 
the ship will go to pieces. — 

A schooner of about 90 tons, bottom up, went 





| supposed to be from 
. have perished. 


But because I have done wrong | 


Abstinence would . 


in- 

| clined to think that this subject has been too much | 
_ neglected, and too little understood, in this country 5 
| and we are gratified to observe an increasing atten- 


ashore, near ‘Truro lights on Bap gene bh: 
ichm crew 
, 


the oppressed mutual enemies, breeds insurrec- 


| Society, and jeopards the lives, happiness and 
| interests of all parties. 

Because it retards the prosperity of the nation, 
impoverishes those who uphold it, dishonors the 
| American name, and exposes our land to the se- 
| verest judgment of Heaven. : 

Hence, we draw the conclusion that it ought 


| to be annihilated, now and forever: Time can- 





ture cau never be changed. 
' By immediate emancipation we do not mean— 
That the slaves she!! be turned loose upon the 
| Nation, to roam as vagabonds or aliens—nor 

That they shall be instantly invested with all 
political rights and privileges—nor 

That they shall be expelled from their native 


land to # foreign ¢lime, as the price and condition | 


| of their freedom. @- 

But we mean— T,, 

_ That, instead of being under the anlimited con- 

trol of a few irresponsible masters, tliey shall real- 

ly receive the protection of law: = * . 
| ‘That the power which is now vested in every 

| slaveholder to rob them of their just dues, to drive 

| them into the fields like ‘beasts, to lacerate their 


bodies, to sell the husband from his wife, the | 


| wife from her husband, and children from their 
| Parents, shall instantly cease : 
That the slaves shall be.employed as free la- 
_ borers, fairly compensated, and protected in their 
earnings > 

That they shall be placed under a benevolent 
and disinterested supervision, which shall secure 
to them the right to obtain secular and religious 
knowledge, to worship God according to the dic- 


tates of their consciences, to”’accumul@te wealth, | 


and to seek an intellectual and* + mastery 
over their white competitors. 

| ‘To say that this transformation is impractica- 
ble at present, is nothing to the purpose : it is im- 


_ pride, ambition and lust, on the part of the op- 


pressors. Their duty is clear and imperious—-to 


break every yoke, undo the heavy burdens, and | 


let the oppressed go free, in obedience to the 


command of God. Because they refuse to do| 


justly and Jove mercy now, it dves not vacate 
their obligation to fulfil the royal law, instantly. 
We hope to be successful in our attempts to 
abolish ‘slavery— 
Not by exciting or encouraging the slaves to 
rebel, for that would be perfidious and wicked : 


Not by a physical interposition on the part of 
the free states, for that would be productive of | 


war and anarchy : 
Not by an unlawful exercise of political supre- 
' macy, for that would be despotism : 
| But by pricking the consciences of the-plant- 
ers—by faithfally showing them their guilt, infat- 


uation and danger—by appealing to their selfish- | 


' 
| 


ness, on the score of pecuniary interest—-by mor- 
al suasion—-by concentrating public sentiment 
against slavery—-by inducing the pulpit and the 


j 
| 


} 
i 


and bound with fetters—by constitutional author- 


ance—by the prodigal dissemination of anti-sla- 
very tracts, pamphlets and petitions—by the for- 


| Operating together as temperance societies have 
done—by the constant presentation of motives, 
touching every chord of the human heatt—and 
by the use of those spiritual weapons which are 
mighty, through God, to the pulling down of the 
strong holds of Satan. 

The third volume of the Liberator -will com- 
mence on the first of January, 1833. Dur- 
ing the brief term of its existente, it has succeed- 
ed, in despite of calutnuy. aiid. a strong opposi- 
tion, in dispelling the apathy of the nation, cre- 
ating an extraordinary and most. auspicious in- 
terest for the oppressed, inducing a rigid investi- 
gation of the subject, and securing a host of moral 
combatants who are pledged never to retreat from 
the field. The wrongs of the slaves—the danger 


cieties——in lyceams—in stages and steam-boats— 
in the palpit and in periodicals—in the family cir- 
cle, and between a man and his friend. The cur- 
rent of public sentiment is turning, and soon it 
will roll a mighty river, sweeping away in its 


of slavery. 
The Liberator is printed on a royal sheet, and 


valuable mass of anti-slavery information, as 
well as literary, miscellaneous and moral read- 
ings, and @ summary of the news of the day. 
Terms $2,00, payable in advanee—$2,25 at 
the end of six menths—or $2,50 at the expira- 
tion ef the year. 

GARRISON & KNAPP. 


Reston, Dec. 8, 1832. 
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We aim to overthrow slavery in this ¢ountry, 


| jon. 
| way of the Judicial Authorities of the Genera! Gov- 


Because it necessarily makes the oppressor and 


| a ape 
; _ tions, multiplies crimes, weakens the bonds of | 
not the same views with myself in that respect, | , 3 


| not mitigate it; and if it could, its essential na- | 


practicable only because of obstinacy, hatred, | 


press to plead for those who are poor and needy, | 


ity, growing out of constitutional guilt and alli- | 


mation of anti-slavery societies, uniting and co- | 


of keeping them longer in boudage—the daty of | 
giving them immediate freedom—are the topics | 
of conversation or discussion in all debating so- | 


healthful and. resistless career all the pollutions | 


jasued every Saturday in Boston. It contains a) 


IMES. 














MN 








Tae MessaGe.—This document may be sum- 
med’ up in a very few words :—Oar foreign relations 
continue of an amicable character—the destruction 
of the Sac and Fox Indians ‘ has been creditable to 
the troops engaged in the service’—the Cherokees 
| persist. in preferring ‘the Eastern to the Western 
side of the Mississippi,’ that is, they cling tenacious- 
ly to + home; sweet hotne,’ and do not wish to be 
colouiz-d —within the dast four years, fifty-eight mil- 
lions of dollars will have been applied to the pay- 
ment of the public debt—every thing, of course, 
goes on prosperoasly, Put what says the General, 
respecting the traitors of Seuth Carolina? = ‘This— 
this only ! 


‘Tt is my painfal daty to state, that in one quarter 


of the United States, opposition to the revenue laws 


, has riven to a height which threatens to thwart their 
extcation, if not endanger the integrity of the Un- 
Whatever obstructions may be thrown in the 


erninent, it is hoped they will be able peaceably to 
overcome them by the pradence of theic own offi- 
_ cers and the patriotisin of the people. But should 
this rensonable reliance on the aioderation and good 
sense of all portions of our fellow-citizens be disap- 
peinted, it is belied that the laws themselves are 


may be immediately made. Shoald the exigency 

arize, rendering the execution ef the existing laws 
impracticable from any cause whatever, prompt no- 

tice of it will be given to Congress, with the sug- 
gestion of such views and measures as may be deem- 
ed necessary to meet it.’ 


How placid and amiable! This, we suppose, 
is looking upon treason ‘ with philosophical compo- 


Had it been Massachusetts, instead of South 


| 
| 
sure.’ 


| wrong and ottrage, instead of southern rebellion for 


no cause whatever—why then we might, perchance, | 


| have seen the famous * second section’ incorpora- 
_ ted into the Message, with some thundering philip- 
‘ 

| pies and strangling threats—and heard * the marshal- 


| ling in arms,” preparatory to an invasion. 
Letters received at this office from Dec. 1, to 
December 8, 1832. 
| James Cropper, Liverpool, (Eng.) ; Joseph 
Phillips, Liverpool, (Eng.) ; William L. Jeffers, 
New York City: E. E. Parrott, Derry, N. H. ; 
William P. Griffin, Albany, N. Y. ; P. C. Knapp, 
Newburyport, Mass. ; Rev. S. 8. Jocelyn, New- 
Haven, Ct. ; Le Roy Sunderland, Andover, Mass. ; 
Joseph Cassey, Philadelphia, Pa. ; J. B. Vashon, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; L. A. Miller, Woodstock, Vt. ; 
Milton. M. Fisher, Amherst, Mass, ; Isaac Wins- 
low, Portland; Me. 








THE STRENGTH OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

While South Carolina sets at defiance the whole 
Union, it fray not be amiss to consider the means 
| she has at command to carry her schemes into ex- 
ecution, Her entire population amounts to 581,185. 
Her free white population is 257,*63. Her black 
population is 323,222, exeeeding the white popu!:- 
tion by 65,459. Of the white population, 130,590 
are males, 64,062 of whom are between the ages of 
(15 and 60. The military power of the State 
| amounts therefore to about 64,000 men. 

At the late election for suembansef-the State te- 
gislatare, there were 43,072 votes polled. The Dis- 
unionists gave 25,913, and the Union party 17,159. 
The Disunionists then amount to about three-filths 
and the Union party to two-fifths of the bone antl 
sinew of war. 

The power with which Gov. Hamition is resolved 
| to make war upon the Federal Goverament, will be 
hardly sufficient therefore to -keep the slaves, and 
the Union party, in subjection. 

The * Washington Globe’ contains several arti- 
cles on the subject of Nullifieation which we ‘have 
read in the main. with satisfiction. 

Can there he a doubt, siys the Globe, of the pur- 
pose of the Nollifiers to carry it to a civil war ?— 
Why the recent language of their pleading parti- 
zans? Why do we hear of pledges of life, fortune 
_and saered honor, ‘to carry into effect the resolves 
of the Convetition?? Why has Governor Hainilion 
been so assiduously courting and drilling the militia? 
Why has he recently. by the most) extraerdinary 
means, procured himself to be elevated to the mil- 
itary rank of a Brigadier General ? What is all 
| this bat preparation for war? Wha does Hamilton 
(tnean, bat to be the military hera of Nallification, 

while Hayne shall hold the civil power, and Cal- 
houn, the desperate author of the whole seheme, 
watch to profit by their hazards and their perils ? 

This, then, is Nullification :-—Jtis CIVIL WAR 

AND DISUNION !—Boston Alias. 


2c g?* We had rather,’ says the South Carolina 
Nullifiers, ¢ that our fair State should be the cemetery 
of freemen than the residence of slaves.’ 

Let os see how much rather. ‘The total free pop- 
ulation of the State is 267,784. ‘The slave pepala- 
tion is 315,501, Admirable language this for the 
267 thousand to atter in the hearing of the 315 thou- 
sind. Mav not the latter say—tIt shall go hard 
but we will profit by the example.’— Transcript, 





While Gen. Jackson has received nearly four-fifths 
of the Electoral votes, it will appear when all the 
States are officially heard from, that he has received 
a comparativelyssmall anajority of the votes of the 
PEOPLE.—It is a singular fact that in the ten New- 
| England. and Middle States, which will give Gen. 

Jackson 99 Eleetoral votes, and only 29 for Mr. 
| Clay, und 7 for Mr. Wirt, the votes of the PEOPLE 
| against Jackson exceed the Jackson vote by 12,- 
| 805 ! ; 





Corgress.—Congress convened on Monday , aud 
| a quorum af newbers appeared in both Houses. In 
! the Senate, Mr. White of ‘Tennessee, was, in the 
| absence of the Vice President, chosen President pro 
(tempore. ‘The Message was delivered on Tuesday 
iat 12 o'clock, VW. and received’ ‘here at 1-4 less 12 
M Tharsday ; less than forty-eight hours ! 


Uncertainty of Life.—The editor of the Louis- 
jana Advertiser, in his paper of the Sch altimo, thas 
scolded the Physicians of New-Orleans :— 

* We do not wish to quarrel with the Physicians 
of this place, for we know not at what moment we 
may have occasion ourselves, to suwnmon their as- 
sistance ; bat yet we cannot refrain from telling thea 
that there is not, among the slave states, a more 
seurvy set of white men than they are! ‘There 
was not a single report of cases handed, yesterday, 
to the Secretary of the Board of Health.’ 
| ‘The ahove was the last paragraph Mr. Prentice 
lever wrote. He was attacked by the cholera. on 
' the Sth, and his paper of the 6th is in deep mouarn- 
ing for his death. 
what shadows we pursue.” 








/ A monster in haman shape, in North Carolina, 
“having become offended with another, resolved to 
take his life, and meeting with an unoffending person, 


whom he mistook for his victim, he assaulted and 0 
beat him to death. Upon Jearning his mistake, | 


nothing daunted, he renewed his search for the ob- 


| ject of his vengeance, whom he at length ae eos s 


| mardered him also by cutting his throat. 
made his escape. 


fully adequate to the suppression of such atteinpts as / 


Carolina—northern remonstrance ander the severest 








| 





| real light. 





PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 
Genius of Universal’ Emancipation. 

VOLUME. XIE. : 
LEVEN years have transpired since this work 
a took its station aneng the periodicals of the 
day—and we enter upon the twelfih with renewed 
hopes and cheering prospects. ‘To a easual or sv- 
perficial observer, the * signs of the times’ exhibit 
nothing of momentaous import—nothing Very pro- 
pitions to our cause. But the discerning and the 
reflecting. on comparing the past withthe present 
state of things, will find much to encourage its advo- 
cates, and even to stimulate them with high antic) 
pitions, in their onward career, The * cloud o 
thiek darkness,’ which lately, extended fram _ the 
zenith to the southern horizon, in a deep continnons 
and apparently impervious gloom, has been su fi. 
dispelled as toadmit the broad scintillations of et he 
"She electrical vapors occasionally last 
in their burried movements ; bat the radiations of 
trath’s bright orb frequently gleaus amid their gath- 

erings and vanishings. 

The lubors of philanthropists have accomplished 
much, within afew years, well calculated to promote 
the cause of African emancipation. The doctrine 
which sanctions the diabolical system of slavery has 
been boldly interrogated in the public arena of con- 
troversy —even in the southern halls of polegrics and 
legislation. The champions of rational Universal 
Liberty have unfarled her glorious pacific banner 
there. ‘Thousands are flocking to the suered stand- 
ard, as enlisted volunteers, and ters of thousands are 
gazing upon it with raptare. 

The present is not, therefore, a time*to relax our 
efforts for the regeneration of our meral and political 
system: neither are we disposed to relinquish the 
ground we have taken as humble advocates of the 
reformatign so urgently called for by every humane 
principle, and by every consieration of justice, pro- 
priety, and safety, We shall pursue, with undi- 
minished ardor, the grand object we lave constantly 
had in view ; and we shall not be diverted from the 
straight forward course that appeary most likely to 
head to ils’ atiainments: , 

Thus pledged uy tte canse of hamanity and phi- 
lanthvepy, we bepe the Genius or Universan 
EMANCItPAY‘on will still find favor in the eyes of 
an intelligent commanity ; and the advocates of that 
cause are generally and respectfully solicited to lend 
their assistance in extending its cifcalation. 


B. LUNDY. 


Terms of Subscription.—The work wil! hence- 
forth be issued in the City of Washington. It will 
be neatly printed, on fine paper, and folded in the 
octavo form, each naimber making sixteen large 
pages. 

The price of subscription will be One Dollar 
per annum, always to be paid in advance. 

Subscribers whw do not particularly: specify the 
time they wish to receive the work, or notify the 
editor (through the medium of a post-master, or in 
some cther way,) of a desire to discontinue i be- 
fore the expiration of the current year, will be con- 
sidered as engaged for the next sacceeding one, and 
their bills will be forwarded accordingly. 

Any person, remitting Five Dollars to the Editor, 
in carrent money of the United States, will be en- 
titled ta Six Copies, for one year. 

All letters, communications, papers, &e. , intended 
for this Ollice, must be addressed, as usuc!, to BEN- 
JAMIN LUNDY, Washington, D. €.—and for 


Warded free of expense. Vee. 1. 


ch PROPOSALS 


FOR PUBLISHING A MONTHLY PERIODICAL, 
AS THE 


Official Organ, of the New-England 
Anti-Slavery Society, 
- ENTITLED 
THE ABOLITIONIST. . 


Two millions of the American people, with 
one sixth part of the children born in the United 
States, are by the existing order of things the 
subjects of a cruel and degrading despotisin. ‘Their 
eries have ascended to Heaven for a redress of 
their wrongs, and the Father of mercies has heard 
their prayer and commissioned many of his ser- 
vants to plead their cause. As the friends of the 
colored people, and the advocates of their rights 
and welfare, the New-England Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety proposes to issue a monthly publication of 
24 pages, royal octavo, to be called THE ABO- 
LITIONIST. It will be exclusively devoted to 
subjects connected with the rights and happiness 
of the colored people, and will contain the most 
important intelligence, both foreign and domestic, 
on these subjects. Its design will be to present 
to the community the trae character of Slavery 
and the Awerican Slave- 'Trade—to urge upon 
Patriots, Philanthropists and ChriSians the obli- 
g:itions they are under to their country, their fel- 
low men and their God, to break off every yoke 
and set the oppressed free, 

The Abolitionist will Le published. in Poston, 
under the direction of the Board of Managers of 
the New-England Anti-Slavery Society, on good 
paper and handsome type,» and ornamented with 
a beautifal copperplate frontispiece, making an 
annual volume of 288 pages, for which an Index 
will be furnished at the end ef the year. ‘The 








‘What shadows we are—and | 


work will be furwarded to subseribers at $1,00 
per annum, payable-on delivery of the first num- 
ber, which it is proposed to issue on the first of 
January, 1833. 

Letters and communications (PosT PAtD) may 
be directed in the following manner :—‘ To the 
Corresponding Secretary of the New-Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Society, Boston, Mass.’ 

Poston, November 21, 1832. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF JUSTICE AND 
HUMANITY. 
FEVIE New-Enctanp Anti-Stavery So- 
A c1eTy will hold its First Annual Meeting in 
Boston, on the second Wednesday of January next. 
A general and hearty invitation to be present ts ex- 
tended to all the friends of Justice and Humanity 
throughout the country. Addresses are expected on 
that occasion, from several philanthropic individaals. 
ARNOLD BUFFUM,,. President. 
Wa. Lroyp Garrison, Seeretary.— 
Boston, Dec. 5, 1832. 





"= BOSTON LITERARY MAGAZINE. This 
= day published by CLAPP & HULL, No. 8, 
for December. 

Conrents.—The Pilot Boat ; The Meeting ;— 
The Wilnento Family ; The Sea Maid ; ‘The First 
Foot—a Tale ; The Bedouin’s Song of Home i a 
Distant Land ; The Trip ; Poland ; American Lit- 
erature : Dreams of Youth ; Willian Wordsw orth; 
Errors of the Day ; ‘The Voice of the Wilderness. 





WHE SHRINE. The number for November, is 
just published by COFTONS & BARNARD. 
ContreEntTs.—The Life, Character ant ee 
ini Gi ; What I Love; Past an resent; 
Pabsaetesm <- : A Fact told in Rhime, 
‘The 
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ON THE WORKS OF PROVI-| 
DENCE. 


BY PHILLIS WHEATLEY, AW AFRICAN 8LAVE. 


‘THOUGHTS 


Arise, my soul, on wings enraptur’d, rise, 

To praise the monarch of the earth and skies ! 
Whose goodness and beneficence appear, 

As round its centre moves the rolling year, 

Or when the morning glows with rosy charms, 
Or the sun slumbers in the ocean’s arms: 

Of Jight divine be a rich portion lent 

To guide my soul, and favor my intent. 
Celesial muse, my arduous flight sustain, 

And raise my mind to a seraphic strain ! 


Ador’d for ever be the God unseen, 
Who round the sun revolves this vast machine, 
Though to his eye its mass a point appears : 
Ador’d the God that whirls surrounding spheres, 
Which first ordain’d that mighty Sot should reign 
The peerless monarch of th’ ethereal train : 
Of miles twice forty millions is bis height, 
And yet his radiance dazzles mortal sight 
So far beneath : From him th’ extended earth 
Vigor derives, and ev’ry flow’ry birth : 
Vast through her orb she moves with easy grace 
Around ‘her Phcebus, in unbounded space ; 
True to ber course, th’ impetuous storm derides, 
Triumphant o’er the winds and surging tides. 


Almighty*! in these wond’rous works of thine, 

What Pow’r, what Wisdom, and what Goodness 
shine ? 

And are thy wonders, Lord, by men explor'd, 
And yet creating glory unador’d ? 

Creation smiles, in various beauty gay, 
While day to night, and night succeeds to day ; 
That Wisdom, which attends Jehovah’s ways, 
Shines most conspicuous in the solar rays ; 
Without them, destitute of heat and light, 
This world would be the reign of endless night ; 
In their excess how would our race complain, 
Abhorring life ! how hate its lengthen’d_ chain! 
From air adust what nuin’rous ills would rise ? 
What dire contagion taint the burning skies ? 
What pestilential vapors, fraught with death, 
Would rise, and overspread the lands beneath ! 


Hail, smiling morn, that; from the orient main 
Ascending, dost adorn the heav’nly plain ! 
So rich, so various are thy beauteous dyes, 
That spread through all the circuit of the skies, 
That, full of thee, my soul in rapture soars, 
And thy great God, the cause of all, adores. 


O’er beings infinite his love extends, 
His wisdom rales them, and his power defends. 
When tasks diurnal tire the human frame, 
The spirits faint, and dim the vital fame ; 
Then, too, that ever-active bounty shines, 
Which not infinity of space cenfines. 
The sable veil, that night in silence draws, 
Conceals effects, but shews th’ Almighty Cause ; 
Night seals in sleep the wide creation fair, 
And all is peaceful but the brow of care. 
Again, gay Phoebus, as the day before, 
Wakes ev’ry eye, but what shall wake no more ; 
Again the face of Nature is renew’d, 
Which still appears harmonious, fair and good. 
May grateful strains salute the stniling morn, 
Before its beams the eastern hills adorn ! 


Shall day to day, and night to night conspire, 
To show the goodness of the Almighty Sire ? 
This mental voice shall man regardless hear, 
And never, never raise the filial pray’r? 
To-day, O hearken, nor your folly mourn 
For time mis spent, that never will retura. 


Bat see the sons of vegetation rise, - 
And spread their leafy banners to the.akies. 
All-wise, Almighty Providence, we trace 
In trees, and plants, and all the flow’ry race ; 
As clear as in the nobler frame of man— 
All lovely copies of the Maker's plan. 
The pow’r the same that forms a ray of light, 
That,call’d Creation from eternal night. 
‘ Let there be light !’ he said ; from his profound 
Old Chaos heard, and trembled at the sound : 
Swift as the word, inspir’d by pow’r divine, 
Behold the light around its Maker shine, 
The first fair product of th’ omnific God, 
And now through all his works diffus’d abroad. 


As reason’s pow’rs by day our God disclose, 

So we may trace him in the night’s repose : 
Say, what is sleep? and dreaiws, how passing strange! 
When action ceases, and ideas range 

Licentious and unbounded o'er the plains, 

Where Fancy’s queen in giddy triumph reigns, 
Hear, in soft strains, the dreanving lover sigh 

To a kind fair, or rave in jealousy : e 

On pleasure now, and now on venge: 

The lab’ring passions stru ale aS tks: ii 

4, g : ggie for a vent. 

What pow’r, O man! thy Reason then restores, 
So long suspended in nocturnal hours ? 

What secret hand returns the mental train, 

And gives, improv'd, thine active pow'rs again ? 
From thee,O man! what gratitude shoald rise ! 
And when from balmy sleep thou op’st thine eyes, 
Let thy first thoughts be praises to the skies, 

How merciful our God, who thus imparts 
O’erflowing tides of joy to haman hearts, 

When wants and woes might be our righteous lot-— 
Our God forgetting by our God forgot ! 


Among the mental pow’rs a question rose— 
* What most the image of th’ Eternal shows ?’ 


‘This makes the morn, and this the eve rejoice ; 


| 


This most is heard in Nature’s constant voice ; 
This bids the fost’ring rains and dews descend 

‘To nogrish all, to serve one gen’ral end, 

| The good of man: yet man, ungrateful, pays 

| But little homage, and bat Itttle praise. 

‘To Him, whose works array’d with mercy shine, — 
What songs should rise—how consiant, how divine- 


 ‘YISCHLLANEOUS. 


From the North American Review. 
| INFLUENCE OF POLITE LITERATURE. 


‘ With us the spirit of the age is clamorous for 
utility—for visible, tangible utility—for bare, 
brawny, muscolar utility. We would be roused 
to action by the voice of the populace, and the 

| sounds of the crowded mart, and not lulled asleep 
| in shady idleness with poet's pastimes. We are 
_ swallowed up in schemes for gain, and engrossed 
| with contrivances for bodily enjoyments as if this 
particle of dust were immortal—as if the soul 
‘needed no aliment, and the mind no raiment. 








They are brought from 
in the coldest weather, 
open air, while their owners are 
business or ap a 

the worse for it. 
diva horse, like all other quadrupeds of that coun- 


try, acquires an inc ; 
eek him from the cold, and curry-combs are nev 





We glory in the extent of our territory, in our 
_ agricultural privileges, and our commercial advan- 
tages. We boast of the magnificence and beauty 
| of our natural scenery—of the various climates of 
our sky—the summers of our Northern regions— 
the salubrious winters of the South, and the va- 
rious products of our soil, from the pines of our 
Northern highlands to the palin tree and aloes of 
| our Southern frontier. We boast of the increase 
and extent of our physical strength, the soand of 
| populous cities, breaking the silence of our West- 
| ern territories ; plantations conquered from the 
| forest, and gardens springing up in the wilderness. 
| Yet the true glory of a nation consists, not in the 
| extent of its territory, the pomp of its forests, the 
| majesty of its rivers, the height of its mountains, 
| and the beauty of its'sky ; but in the extent of 
| its mental power—the majesty of its intellect—- 
| the height and depth and purity of its moral na- 
ture. It consists not in what nature has given to 
the body, but in what nature and education have 
given to the mind,—-not in the world around us 
bat the world within us,—not in the circumstan- 
ces of fortune, but in the attributes of the soul,— 
| not in the corruptible, transitory, and perishable 
| forms of matter, but in the incorruptible, the per- 
| manent, the imperishable mind. ‘True greatness 
_ is the greatness of the mind,—the true glory of a 
nation is moral and intellectual pre-eminence. 
| © Bat still the main current of education rans in 
| the wide and not well defined channel of imme- 
diate and practical utility. The main point is 
| how to make the greaest progress in worldly 
prosperity,—how to advance most rapidly in the 
| career of gain. This, perhaps, is necessarily the 
case to a certain extent in a country, where every 
| man is taught to rely upon his own exertions for 
‘a livelihood, and is the artificer of his fortune and 
estate. Dut it ought not to be exclusively so. 
We ought not, in the pursuit of wealth and world- 
ly honor, to forget those embellishments of the 
mind and heart, which sweeten social intercourse 
| and improve the condition of society. And yet, 
in the language of Dr. Paley, ‘Many of us are 
brought up with this world set before us and noth- 
| ing else. Whatever promotes this world’s pros- 
| perity is praised ; whatever hurts and obstructs 
| this world’s prosperity is blamed ; and there all 
| praise and censure end. We see mankind about 
| as in motion and action, but all these motions and 
| actions directed to worldly objects. We hear 
| their conversation, but itis all the same way. 


| And this is what we see and hear from the first. 
| The views, which are continually placed before 


| our eyes, regard this life alone and its interests. 
| Can it then be wonéered at, that an early world- 


* ly-mindedness is bred im our hearts so strong as 


to shut out heavenly-mindedness entirely !’ And 
| this, though not in as many words, yet in fact, 
| and its practical tendency, is the popular doctrine 
| of utility. 

* Now, under correction be it said, we are much 
led astray by this word utility. There is hardly 
a word in our language whose meaning is so 
| vague, and so often misunderstood and misapplied. 
| We too often limit its application to those acqui- 
| sitions and pursuits which are of immediate and 
| visible profit to ourselves and the community : 
| regarding as comparatively or utterly useless many 
| others, which more remote in their effects and 
| more imperceptible in their operation, are not- 
| withstanding, higher in their aim, wider in their 
influence, more certain in their result, and more 
intimately connected with the common weal. 
We are apt to think that nothing can be useful, 
but what is done with a noise at noon-day, and 
at the corners of the streets ; as if the action and 

utility were synonimous, and it were vot as use- 
less to act without thinking as to think without 
| acting. But the truth is the word utility has a 

wider significativn than this. It embraces in its 
| proper definition whatever contributes to our hap- 
| piness, and thus includes many of the arts and 
| sciences, many of those secret studies and social 
| avocations, which are generally regarded either 
as useless, or as absolutely injurious to society. 
| Not he alone does service to the state, whose 
wisdom guides her counsels at home, nor he whose 
voice asserts her dignity abroad. A thousand 
little rills springing up in the retired walks of life, 
go to swell the rushing tide of national glory and 
| prosperity ; and whoever in the solitude of his 
chamber and even a single effort of his mind, has 
added to the intellectual pre-eminence of his 
country, has not lived in vain nor to himself a- 
‘one. Does not the pen of the historian perpet- 
uate the fame of the hero and the statesman? 
Do not their memories live in the song of the 
bard? Do not the pencil and the chisel touch 
the soul while they delight the eye? Does not 
the spirit of the patriot and the sage, looking from 
the painted canvass, or eloquent from the marble 
| lip, fill our hearts with veneration for all that is 
great in intellect and god-like in virtne ? 
| If this be true, then are the ornamental arts of 


highly useful—-and Poetry and the Fine Arts be- 





When thas to Reaton (so let Fancy rove) 
Her great companion spoke, immortal Love : 


‘Say, mighty pow’r, how long shall strife prevail, | 
And with its inurmars load the whisp’ring gale? 
Refer the cause to Recollection’s shrine, 
Who loud proclaims my origin divine ; 
‘The cause whence heaven and earth began to be— 
And is not man immortaliz’d by me ? 

Reason, Jet this most causeless strife subside.’ 


Thus Love pronoune’d, and Reason thus reply’d : 


| 


* Thy birth, celestial queen ! "tis nine to own ; 
In thee resplendent is the Godhead shown : 
Thy words persuade ; my soul enraptur’d feels 
Resistless beauty, which thy smile reveals.’ 
Ardent she spoke, and, kindling at her charms, 
She clasp’d the blooming goddess in ber arms. 


Infinite Love, where’er we tnrn our eyes, 
Appears : ‘This-ev’ry creature's wants supplies ; 





| removed or renewed at pleasure. 


come the instraction as well as the amusement of 


the understanding, and make up the geueral full- 
ness of the mind.’ 


THE HORSE. 

The Canadian horse is a hardy curiosity. The 
winter travelling in Canada is sometimes very ex- 
peditious. It is surprising with what speed a good 
Canadian horse will go when drawing a cabriolet 
over the ice, instances having occurred of their 
travelling ninety miles, in one of these vehicles, 
in twelve hours ; but when this occurs, the roads 
must be very smooth and hard. The shoes of 
their horses are never roughened, as in this coun- 
try, by turning up the ends of them, but by in- 
serting two or more steel screws, which can be 
The horses of 
Canada are very hardy animals ; their best pace 
is a trot ; they are’ accustomed to much bad usage 
and hard work, and are the most willing creatures 





| 


| neck a rope with a running noose, 


er used. When the horses 
fast driving, in a cold day, 

rt of icicle at every 
sires iekes in length are often suspended from 


their noses. ‘Travelling on 
at all times dangerous ; 


sledge, 


there is no warning of danger till the horses drop 











they seem not to be 
In the winter, the Cana- 


reased quantity of fur to pro- 


have been heated by 
they appear to have 
hair, and icicles two or 


Lake Champlain is 
it is very common for 
to fall through the ice, 


borses and meno, we | 


where the water is some hundred feet deep, 


in, pulling the sledge after them ; luckily the 











a 





of cowries on his person did not fali short of twenty 


thousand ; and the weight of his various 
alone pressed him to the Brea avels in Africa. 

Se eee ee ERE ee 

F THE 
ROLOGY OF THE SIGNERS 0 

_ DECEARATIONS RE ro 

t of the periods at w oo 
of he Declaration of Independence respectively 
died. 


; * 
Thomas Lynch, Jun., of 8. Carolina, 
Button Gwinnett, Ga., May 17, 1777. 
John Morton, Pa., December, oT tee 
Philip Livingston, N. Y. June 12, 1778. 
George Ross, Pa., July 1779. 
Joseph Hewes, N.C. Nov. 10, 1779. 
John Hart, N. jong 1780. 
George Taylor, Pa., Feb. 23, 1781. 








weak places are of no great extent ; the traveller 


extricates himself from the sledge as soon as pos- | 


sible ; and he finds the ice strong enough to mg 
port him, though it will not bear the weight o 

the horses. ‘The palling of them out Is done in 
a manner perfectly unique : the horses are stran- 
gled to save their lives. When the horses fall 
through—for there are always two In these sledges 
—their struggles only tend to injure and sink 


them ; but, as they have always around their 
the moment the 


ice breaks, the driver and passengers get out,and, 


| which in a very 


yard with them. 
| of life, and arrived here lately with loads of trona 
and country cloth, which they barter for salt, and 





| profits are taken to their husbands. 


catching hold of the rope, pull it with their force, 
few minutes strangles the horse ; 
and no sooner does this happen than they rise in 
the water, float on one side, and are drawn out 
on strong ice, where the noose of the rope being 
loosened, respiration returns, and in a short time 
the horses are on their feet, and as much alive as 
ever. d 

This operation has been known to be perform- 
ed two or three times a day on the same horses. 
The Canadians tell you, that horses which are 
often on the lake get so accustomed to being 
hanged, that they think nothing at all of it. But 
though the case is very common, the attempt 
does not always succeed ; for it sometimes hap- 
pens that both sledge and horses go to the bot- 
tom, if they cannot be extricated in time. Anoth- 


er remarkable fact in tegard to the Canadian | 
horses, is their fondness for fish. The fish thus | 


eaten, except in size, resemble a cod, and are 
from four to five inches long ; the English call 
them ‘tommy cod.” The manner of catching 
them is by cutting holes in the ice, and by putting 
down either nets or lines. ; 
temporary house is built, large enough to contain 
half a dozen persons, and a stove to keep them 
warm. ‘They who cannot afford deals to build a 
house, substitute large pieces of ice, with which 
they form a defence against the weather. Mid- 
night is the best time for fishing, and a strong 
light is placed near the hole, which attracts the 
attention ef the fish, and brings them round it in 
large quantities. ‘There are a number of these 
houses on the river St. Charles, which have a 
strange appearance in a dark night, especially 
those made of ice. 


AN AFRICAN BEAUTY. 


A young Jenna woman came to visit us this fore- 
noon, accompanied by a female friend from Haussa. 
Her hair was traced with such extraordinary neat- 
ness, that we expressed a wish to examine it more 
minutely. The girl had never beheld such a thing 
as a white man before, and permission was granted 
with a great deal of coyness, mixed up, perhaps, 


with a small portion of fear, which was apparent, 


as she was slowly untying her turban. No sooner, 


however, was our curiosity gratified, than a de- 
mane of two tunured cowries Was insisted on by 


her companion, that, it was alleged, being the price 
paid in the interior by the male sex to scrutinize 
a lady’s hair. We were obliged to conform to the 
established custom, at which the women expressed 
themselves highly delighted, The hair, which had 
excited our admiration, was made up jn the shape 
of a hassah’s helinet, and very ingeniously traced 
on the top. Irreg¢lar figares were likewise braided 
on each side of the head, and a band of worked 
thread, dyed in indigo, encircled it below the nat- 
ural hair, which seemed bv its tightness and close- 
ness to have been glued fast to the skin. This young 
Jenna woman is by far the most interesting, both in 
face and form, of any we have seen since our land- 
ing, and her prettiness is rendered more engaging by 
her retiring modesty and perfect artlessness of man- 
ners, which, whether observed in black or white, 
are sure to gominand the esteem and reverence of 
the other sex. Her eyelids were stained with a 
bluish-black powder, which is the same kind of sub- 
stance, I have no doubt, as that described in a note 
to Mr. Beckford’s * Vathek.’ Her person was ex- 
cessively clean, and her apparel flowing, neat and 
graceful. Before taking leave, the girl’s- unworthy 
companion informed us that her protege was mar- 
ried ; but that, as her husband was left behind at 
Jenna, she would prevail on her to visit us in the 
evening, after sunset. Of course we expressed our 
abhorrence of the proposal, and were really grieved 
to reflect that, with so much meekness, innocence, 
modesty and beauty, our timid friend should be ex- 
posed to the wiles of a crafty and wicked woman, 


AFRICAN DOWAGERS. 

The yard wherein we reside is perfectly round, 
and wailed with huts, all tenanted by the late chief's 
widows, who employ their time and earn their liveli- 
hood by spinning & weaving. Not less than a hundred 
of the King of Katunga’s ladies are lodged in the 
‘They have all passed the bloom 


various articles of European manafactare, particu- 
larly beads ; with these they retarn home, and ex- 
pose them for sale in the market, and afterwards the 
‘These royal 
ladies are distinguished from their countrymen only 
by a peculiar species of cloth which is wrapped 
round their goods, and which no one dares to imi- 
tale, on pam of perpetual slavery. ‘This severe 
punishment is often inflicted, for, as the king’s wives 


| pay fo tribute or turnpike dues whatever, and must, 
besides, be entertained by the chiefs of every town 


,of men’s faces cut on th | 
in the world, for they never refuse the draught. 'jron and brass, nut shelle, &e. a 


| life not merely ornamental, but at the same time, | 


| mankind—they will enrich the heart and improve | 


through which they pass, strong inducements are 
offered for others to attempt to deceive by using the 
forbidden cloth, and hence examples are necessary. 


AN AFRICAN PRIEST. 

The fettish priest of the town came dancing into 
our hat this afiernoon, looking exceedingly wild, and 
rouring as if possessed of an evil spirit. We paid 
liitle attention to the fellow’s fooleries, who not lik- 
ing his reception, lefi the but ifter we had given 
him the accustomed fee of a few cowries. The 
man’s person and dress, together with its whimsical 
ornaments, were adunirably filted to inupose on the 
credulity and superstition of the inhabitants, although 
many of the town’s people, influenced, perhaps by 
the spreading doctrines of Mahomet, spoke their 
minds preity freely, calling him a scoundrel and a 
devil.—There was something peculiar in the priest’s 
countenance that we could not define. On his 
shoulders he bore a large club, carved at one end 
with the figure of a man’s head. A vast nutnber 
of strings of Cowries were suspended on this wea- 
pou, which were intermixed with bells, broken 
combs, small pieces of wood, with rade imitations 
e sea shells, bits of 


Over these holes a) 


Richard Stociaen, w- bt oo 28,1781. 

| Caesar Rodney, Del. . 

| Stephen Hopkins, R. f., July 13, en 
Wm. Whipple, N. H., Nov. 28, 1789. 

| Arthur Middleton, S. C., Jan. 1, 1787. 

| Thomas Stone, Md., Lage re 

| John. Penn, N. C., ; 

| ‘Thomas Nelson, Jun., Va. Jan. 4, 1789. 

| Benjamin Franklin, Pa., April 17, 1790. 
William Hooper, N. C., Oct. 1790. 

| Benjamin Harrison, Va., April, 1791. 

| Francis Hopkinson, N. J. May 8, 1791. 

| Lyman Hall, Ga., 1791. 

| Roger Sherman, Con., July 23, 1793. 

John Hancock, Mass., Oct. 8, 1793. 

Richard Henry Lee, Va., June 19, 1794. 

| John Witherspoon, N. J., Nov. 1794. 

- Abraham Clark, N. J., 1794. 

Josiah Bartlett, N. H. May 19, 1795. 

Samuel Huntingdon, Con., Jan. 5, 1796. 

Carter Braxton, Va., Oct. 10, 1797. 

Francis Lightfoot Lee, Va., 1797. 

Oliver Wolcott, Con., Dec. 1, 1797. 

| Lewis Morris, N. Y., Jan. 1798. 

| James Wilson, Pa., August 28, 1798. 

| George Read, Del., 1798. 

William Paca, Md., 1799. 

Edward Rutledge, S. C. Jan. 23, 1800. 

Matt. Thornton, N. H., June 24, 1803. 

Samuel Adams, Mass., Oct. 2, 1803. 

Francis Lewis, IN. Y., Dec. 30, 1803. 

George Walton, Ga., Feb. 7, 1804. 

Robert Morris, Pa., May 5, 1806. 

George Wythe, Va., June 6, 1806. 

James Smith, Pa., 1806. 

Thomas Hayward, S. C., March, 1809. 

| Samuel Chase, Md., June 19, 1811. 

William Williams, Con., Aug. 2, 1811. 

George Clymer, Pa. Jan. 23, 1813. 

Benjamin Rush, Pa., April 19, 1813. 

Robert T, Paine, Mass., May 11, 1814. 

Elbridge Gerry, Mass., Nov. 23, 1814. 

Thomas M’ Kean, Del., June 24, 1817. 

William Ellery, R. L., Feb. 15, 1820. 

William Floyd, N. ¥., Aug. 4, 1821. 

John Adams, Mass., July 4, 1826. 

Thomas Jefterson, Va., July 4, 1826. 

Charles Carroll, Md., Nov. 14, 1832. 











* Mr. Lynch and his lady embarked, shortly after 
the Declaration,.on board a vessel bound to St. Eu- 
statia, and nothing more is known of their fate. It 
is supposed that the vessel was lost, and that all on 
board perished. 





The New York Evening Post remarking upon 
the demise of Mr. Carvell says— 

‘One of the mnost remarkable circamstances at- 
tending the fortunes of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was the tranquillity in which 
their after lives were passed, and the late period to 
which they were protracted. Most of them lived 
toa good old age, crowned with civil honors, be 
stowed by the gratitade of the republic, and some 
perished by mere decay of the powers of nature.— 
OF the fifty-six wh» affixed their signatures to that 
document, twenty-seven lived to an age exceeding 
seventy years, and forty-one to an age exceeding 
sixty. Only two of the whole number—Gwinnet, 
of Georgia, who fell in a duel in his 45th year, and 
Lynch of South Carolina, who was shipwrecked in 
his sixtieth—died a violent death. ‘Twenty-one 
lived to the beginning of the present century, and 
three were permitted to see the great experiment of 
a representative confederacy confirmed by the events 
of fifty years. Of all the delegates from New 
York and New England only one, Whipple of New 
Hampshire, died at an earlier age than sixty. Never 
in the world had the leaders in any grand and potit- 
ical movement gore reason to congratulate theim- 
selves and their country on its issue. ‘be exertivns 
and perils of their manhood were succeeded by a 
peaceful, honored and ripe old age, in which they 
witnessed the happy result of the institutions they 
had aided in devising, ‘and they were gathered to 
their graves amid the regrets of the generation which 
was ia its cradle when they laid the foundations of 
the republic. 





History. History, as a stady, receives but lit- 
tle attention from the common class of people ; but 
for what reason we have never been able'to di- 
vine. Certzinly not from any want of utility or 


portance are felt and acknowledged. by all. Histo- 
ry, by placing before us past events as they actuall 

transpired, by delineating the rise and fail, the de- 
pression and prosperity and the actions, not only of 
kingdoms, states and nations, but also of individuals, 
furnishes us with ample means for acquiring a know]- 
edge of human nature and of the transactions of the 
world at large. A knowledge of history is also ad- 
vantageous by presenting to our view the conduct of 
the wise, the intelligent, and the virtuous of all ages, 
as we are thereby enabled to become wise by their 
wisdom, and to unitate their virtues. On the other 
hand, it enables us to profit by the errors, the fol- 
lies, and vices of mankind, as they serve as bea- 
cons to warn of our near approach to the monster 
vice, whiose form is sufficient to deter us from asso- 
ciating with him. 


cae 





Intemperance is a fur greater evil and more 
to be deprecated than the Malignant Cholera. 
rhis pestilence, it is estimuted, has destroyed in the 
United States, in three months, 5,800 lives—sa 
6,000. Were it to continue to rage in this way, it 
would cut off 24,000 persons a year. This is truly 
a fearfal waste of human life, but the havoc made 
by intemperance surpasses it. For several years in- 
temperance has slain, as computed, 30,000 annually 
Ardent spirit then destroys 6,000 more early than 
Cholera would, were it to provail-and: more than 
half of tts victi:ns are in fact to be counted as vic- 
tims of intemperance. Besides, the Asiatic plague 
does the work of death at once, and ends the tem- 
poral sufferings of the dying—but the Alcoholic 
plague inflicts a lingering 


ert 
taile the fatal diseases and wretchedness of its vic- 
tims on the community.—Rel, Tel. 


In the use of the bow and arrow, the skill 
moderns seems to have declined on aby ne 


continent and j itai , 
flight is here fae sy ng Sua aae af svenow'e 


Hight yariiee there 

‘Turkish Ambassador in rg who ie dipiayn 

| his strength, shot to the distance of 480 yards ; ot 
# recent traveller mentions a random shot by Hassan 








: Dy 
ethaps the nu:nber | Aga, a Turkish governor of Aathens, which on mea- 


sarement, he found to be 564 yards, 


importance in the stady itself ; for its use and im- | 





= ——S—=—.. 
Anecdote of Wilkes.—While oS 
was at the zenith of his fame. 1.2 rioner, Wa, cyanea 
opened for payment of his debts ; vai Ney ae 
were conferred on him; and his |ik Pring 
tiplied to such almost incredible exten, y°"™% 
trait squinted at the traveller 7 
boards of half the inns in the kj He? 
relate that one day an old lady behing wit® 
to be walking, exclaimed, ith 
spleen, as she looked up to one of his phi, 
profiles, * Ah, he poegs every where byt Heb 
‘ought !'— Georgian Era. When jy 


High Road to Suicide.—Fo 
sprace shop-hoy—a spruce shop-boy begat 
half boots—a pair of half boots begat a |; 
a little stick and the half bopts begat ambj: 
bition begat credit—credit hegat a shop_, 
gat a horse—a horse begat a chaise—a ¢,, 
a curricle—a curricle begat expense—expey 
a hazard table—a hazard table begat lg. xt 
begat a bankruptey—a bankruptcy begat , 
gaol t want and misery—want and m; Lae, 
a disregard for life—and disregard for |ifg 
cide,— Sic transit gloria mundi ! 

Laziness.—Dr Hales used to say that «1, 
grows on people ; it begins in cobwebs ang tai, 
iron chains. [ have experienced (he a 
the more business a man has, the more he is 
accomplish ; for he learns to economise his ; 
that isa talent committed to every one 
for the use of which you.intist account,’ 


MORAL. 
From the Washington City Gia, 
WRITTEN BY THE REV. MR. p_ 
Oh, say not tears are only 
The Christian’s portion here, 
That desolate and lonely 
They tread a pathway drear. 
Say not that notes of gladness 
as mingle in their song, 
But that the notes of sadness 
Alone to him belong. 




























of YOR, 
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Say not that garlands bloom not 

To deck his grief clad brow, 
~ That flowers sweet perfume not 

His pathway here below : 

His God and friend is with him, 
His promise is his own ; 

Around him and beneath him 
His strong right arm is thrown. 


And though a night of sorrow 
Enshroud his brow in gloom, 
He knows a joyful morrow 
Is his beyond the tomb. 





a iam Harr 

An order has been issued by the Secrotary of Wy te 
directing that hereafter no ardent spirits shall be ig. : 

ed to the U. 8. Troops as_ a component part oft ‘. Bel 
ration, nor shall any commutation in money the H 

‘for be paid to them ; and that no ardent epirit sl Seo 

be introduced into any fort, camp, garrison, nor wi wo 


by any sutler to the troops, nor shall any permit 
granted for the purchase of ardent spirits. Asam 
stitate for the ardent spirits, eight pounds of ny 
and four pounds of coffee will be allowed. 


Essential Difference.—We know of a tenpe 
ance clergyman who cannot patronise a temperm 
grocery, because it is halfa mile distant.—We knw 
of a colored servant boy, who of his own ae, 
would go a mile on a rainy night, to a \empnm 
grocer, for three cents worth of salt, rather tho 
guilty of visiting a genteel wine and grocery sm, 
only a few doors distant. 


The Bible for Africa.—The expedition whi 
has just sailed from Liverpool for Central Afric, 
taken 100 Arabie ‘Testaments, and 100 of the Ge 
pels in Arabic, by request of the Directors oft 
British aad Foreign Bible Society. ‘Ten Ante 
Bibles have also been sent at the expense of anid 
vidual, as presents to the Kings and Chiels, we 
es a few exceptions are said to read and writth 
rabic. 


Of 97 ships cleared from New-Bedford, daring tt 
last year, 75 were fitted without ardent spins @ 
board, except a little in the Medicine chest—ai 
ONE without that exception. ‘This is up to 
mark. ‘Phe result will show whether ardent spint 
are necessary as medicine. 








SETIROP LES HERBE 
r r HIS syrup is offered as a sovereign remedy # 
_ general debility, colds, conghs, asthina, 9 
ting of blood, ull diseases of the breast and 
and indeed every thing leading to consumption. 
those who may be afflicted with any of these im 
blesome affections, a trial is only necessary 10 om 
vince even the most ineredulous of the highly vit 
able qualities of this powerful syrup ; and it way 
taken in the most delicate state of health, bem 
purely a combination of herbs, roots, plants, &e.# 
‘The proprietor of this Medicine does not reco 
mend it in the general style, by saying it has mét 
a thousand cures, or thal she»scan pioduce 
of certificates ; but she can sey, from years of 
perience among her friends, and in her own fami 
that it will not only relieve, but entirely rem" 
those complaints she has named above. ‘The p* 
prietor of the Sirop Les Herbe is also fally 
that there are many spurious remedies ollered ev) 
day to the notice of the public, and that may a 
their anxiety to obtain relief are, and have beet 
ceived by such impgaitions ; and from that orcut 
stance might be inclined to treat this as an mp 
tion. ‘To such she will only say, ‘ry u—as i 
fully satisfied that wherever it has the advanlog® 
a trial, its virtues will be acknowledged and i ¢ 
it established, which is all she asks. bob 
{J>'The Sirop Les Herbe is put ap in quart” 
tles, at $1,50 each, and can be had by ea 
a letter, post paid, either to LYDIA WHIT, 
the Fraser Lazor Srore, No. 42, North 
etréet, four doors below Arch street, or to the fr 
prietor, at her. residence, No. 15, Sproce atta 
two doors below Second street, north side. 
E. MOORE, Philadelph*- 


Also, to be had as above, THE BALM OF 
LEBANON—a cure for Dysentery, summer = 
plaints, and Cholera Morbus. ‘The subscriber ha 
confidently recommend this Balm to those whe ™) 
be afflicted with Dysentery or Cholera er 
it has met with the most decided success, 9 of 
where it has been administered, for either d 
above complaints; and during the prevalence 
Epidemic Cholera in this city, it was given ve 
instances to ed ‘f check 
premonitory symptoms, and had the offect Oe id 
ing it at once. It is also particularly recom, 
to heads of families, asa safe and certain " 
for those diseases of the bowels to which 
are liable. 

jtcj7"The Balin is neatly put up, and ue 
with directions for use, at $1 per bottle, or ™ 
tle for 50 cents, and oe ptbonn by 
| letter, id, direc’ as above. > 
Cee ee MOORE, Philedelphi 
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